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KEEP YOUR COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL 


THE BLACKFELLOW 
WHO RAN 90 MILES 

HECTOR OF THE 
FORREST RIVER 

A Plea For a Special Court 
For Australia’s Natives 

BETTER UNDERSTANDING WANTED 

Our friend Mrs Bates has made the 
C N familiar with the Black Folk of 
Australia, and we have been reading an 
"appeal on their behalf by one who knows 
them well and a resolution of the 
Methodist Churches with which we have 
much sympathy. 

We have been reading also a remark¬ 
able story told by the airman Captain 
Hans Bertram about one of the Black- 
fellows named Hector, who helped to 
save his life and that of his companion. 
Hector was one of the Kimberley natives 
who, when Captain Bertram made a 
forced landing in desolate bush, brought 
food and water to the airmen and kept 
guard over the machine. 

A Trustworthy Guard 

Hector, a native connected with the 
Forrest River Mission, ran 90 miles 
over wild and difficult country in 48 
hours, taking no rest at all, to bring 
assistance to the stranded flying-men. 
While Captain Bertram was away, 
pending the rescue of his machine, the 
Blaclcfellows kept guard over the 
plane, and not a bolt or a nut was 
missing, Surely, says the Rev J. S. 
Needham, Chairman of the Australian 
Board of Missions, these people deserve 
better treatment than has been theirs 
in the past. 

The treatment deplored is that of 
neglect, and it arises because the 
Governments of the Commonwealth are 
ignorant of the needs of the aborigines, 
with many of whom they arc in no sort 
of touch. In Western Australia there 
may be as many as 20,000 Blackfellows 
in contact with civilisation, but 10,000 
who are not. The conditions of life 
of these wild untutored people lends 
itself to abuses for which there is no 
redress, and at the same time no attempt 
is made by education or otherwise to 
improve their lot. 

Advance, Australia] 

The C N cannot withhold its approval 
from the resolution adopted by a 
Methodist Church Conference held in 
Melbourne urging that a special court 
for aborigines should be established. 

This procedure, or something resem¬ 
bling it, has been adopted in West Africa, 
where the Native has grown in many 
instances to a position of, importance 
and responsibility; and it is being fol¬ 
lowed by necessity in other parts of 
Africa where White and Black arc in 
necessary contact. In this matter we 
may therefore be allowed to say. 
Advance, Australia I 


Sweet Lavender 
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Who'll buy my sweet lavender? 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
BOOTS 

Lord Howard of Penrith recalls in liis 
reminiscences a delightful story about 
Lord Lyons and Abraham Lincoln. 

During the American Civil War 
President Lincoln asked the Ambassador, 
to go down to sec him at the front. 
They stayed at a small country shanty, 
and when Lord Lyons got up in tlie 
morning he found Lincoln busy polishing 
his boots at the front door. The 
Ambassador was horrified, and said: 
“ Mr President, do you think it right 
that the President of the United States 
should polish his own boots ? " 

Abraham Lincoln looked up with a 
twinkle in his eye and said: “ Mr 
Minister, if lie doesn’t polish Ills own 
boots whose boots should he polish ? ” 


BORED TO DEATH? 
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IS IT KILLING ITSELF? 

Dr Thomas Wood 1 , of the Associated 
Board of Music, has been assuring a 
friends at Oxford 

ring, 


killing itself 


body of his learned 
that jazz music is cl 
by its monotony. 

Lovers of music would bo glad to see 
this prediction swiftly realised, but the 
same happy assuranc ? has been so often 
given before, with only worse jazz and 


hope wearies, and 
ff the wireless to 

about jazz and its 
nent, the whining 
Fled crooning but 


more to follow, that 
we can only shut 
escape its boredom. 

There is a mystery 
most horrid develop: 
mockery of singing c 
better described as yowling. Everybody 
with a musical car enjoys melody, but 
jazz lias forsaken melody for rhythm- 
punctuating noise, yet it claims more 
and more time from ;hc B B C, ■ 

More and Mo ’e Crooning 

Who maintains this ridiculous croon¬ 


ing business ? It is an 


offence to anybody 


who appreciates singing. It has been 
lug 


ers of bands which 
They vowed not 
vould abandon it, 
e performers yowl, 
who examine the 
submit with such 


FLOWERS WHILE 
WE WAIT 

While some are saying that London’s 
windows should be full of flowers 
Charing Cross shows the way with a 
flower garden underground. 

In the District Railway station behind 
the ticket boxes the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and the London Transport 
Board have laid out a garden so bright 
with blooms that a flower show could 
hardly improve on it. 

There is a Stone seat and a stone 
Cupid on what might be a lawn,.and in 
front and behind them are flowering 
borders of dahlias and gladiolas, zinnias 
and lobelias and lupins. Rock gardens 
show their modest treasures, carnations 
fill a flower bed, and purple clematis 
climbs the pillars. A very pretty sight. 


denounced by the lea' 
persistently play it. 
long ago that they 1 
but more and more tl: 

Future historians 
music to which wc 
marvellous patience will form a very low 
estimate of our artistic tastes. They will 
wrong a generation for the mistakes and 
debased tolerance of pic class to whom 
this dreadful stuff passes for music. 
It will be one of the se verest indictments 
of the BBC that it fed the nation on 
such stuff for so many hours a day. 

Perhaps the historian will be charitable, 
to us and rightly say that we were 
suffering from the effects of a world war. 
Great wars are always followed by 
disastrous consequences such as these. 
The terrible emotional stresses to which 
the strife and plagi. es and epidemics 
submitted the Midd 
such -effects; sufferer 
leaping and dancing 
strange cries and gesticulations, much as 
our yowl ers are. 

Medicinal 

It lasted so long tl 
to try many cures, 
sought only one. Some of the victims 
were gently but firmly buried up to the 
neck in earth until tin 
selves cured. For others music proved a 
remedy, and the Tarantella, a suave 
and lovely dance measure, was evolved as 
medicinal melody. Its name is supposed 
to have been given owing to the actions of 
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LAST DAYS OF 
WATERLOO 

TAKING DOWN THE 
ARCHES 

Rennie’s Old Bridge as a 
Passive Resister 

THE STRESS AND STRAIN 

Waterloo Bridge is slowly going ; its 
arches arc being lifted up preparatory 
to taking them down. 

Not much of this operation can be 
seen from the river or the Embank¬ 
ment; from which the bridge appears 
only as an unsightly ruin ; but the ruin 
is taking a long time to clear away 
because the bridge was built to last. 
Nine arches will have to go before the 
piers on which they rest can be attacked, 
and a new year wilt have come before 
they are all gone. Work is now going on 
under two of them on the Surrey side. 

Pressure and Pull 

What makes the task so long and 
difficult is that a massive stone bridge 
like Waterloo is a structure of tremen¬ 
dous strains and stresses. It might be 
said of such a bridge that its piers and 
arches never sleep, so unremitting arc 
the pressure and pull on their parts. A 
bridge consists of a superstructure and 
a substructure. The substructure com¬ 
prises the piers and end piers, or abut¬ 
ments, as well as the foundations below 
the ground level. The piers have to 
sustain weight from above. The abut¬ 
ments have to resist as well the thrust 
of an arch. 

In the superstructure the arch is the 
chief support of the weight above, and 
it thrusts toward the piers, while, 
owing to its conformation, there are 
other thrusts toward its centre, or 
keystone. The pressure on the sub¬ 
structure is that of a weight which varies 
only with the traffic passing over the 
bridge ; but the superstructure strikes a 
balance between the tremendous pulls 
arid pressures at all times pfesent. All 
its life it is in a condition of stress and 
strain. Thus it is that in demolishing 
it the greatest care has to be taken to 
guard against a sudden collapse. 

Transferring the Weight 

At Waterloo the arches have been 
treated lengthwise in three strips. The 
stones in the two outer strips have been 
removed. A middle strip remains about 
12 feet wide. Before this can be taken 
down it is necessary to transfer its 
weight to an erection of steel suspended 
below it from above. These gantries, 
which look like the upper works of a 
steel bridge, are joined by perpendicular 
rods to curved steel plates fitted under 
the stonework of the arches. 

First the steel plates are drawn close 
lip to the arch ; then, by means of 
hydraulic jacks, the weight is trans¬ 
ferred to the gantries. With the weight 
thus removed the strains are no longer 
dangerous and the middle strip can be 
picked to pieces. When the weight of 
the nine arches has all been transferred 
the demolition of this strip will begin 
with the cutting out of the keystone. 
When all is done the centring will be 
lowered on to barges and towed away, 
the gantries removed, and nothing will 
be left of the bridge except its piers. 

Demolishing the Piers 

The piers will be another problem. 
Rennie built them on coffer dams with 
three concentric rows of teak piles. The 
demolition of each pier and its founda¬ 
tions will be carried on inside a steel 
coffer dam or caisson, and the materials 
loaded by crane into barges. This also 
will take a long time, and wc shall not 
expect to see the new bridge rising 
much before the next LCC election. 

All this engineering ingenuity of 
taking the bridge down suggests that if 
otherwise applied Rennie’s masterpiece 
might have been kept up by it. Another 
little irony in its destruction is that the 
LCC, having robbed London of the 


The Children 

IRISHSWEEPSTAKES 

Hospitals Waiting For 
Their Share 

WHERE IS THE MONEY? 

Where are the millions due to the 
hospitals from the Irish sweepstakes ? 

All Ireland is. wondering what has 
happened, and a member of the Dail has 
asked the responsible Minister about it. 

In a written . reply the Minister 
stated that the sum withheld from the 
hospitals since the passing of the Act 
of 1933 amounted to ^4,415,000, in 
addition to interest, and £443,177 
received by the Minister before the Act. 
This Act appointed National Hospitals 
Trustees to receive the surplus of every 
sweepstake. Up to July last year 
£22,058,000 had been distributed in 
prizes, the State had taken £750,000 in 
stamp duties, and nearly £7,000,000 
had been allocated to the hospital fund, 
though £3,000,000 of it was then still in 
the hands of the trustees. The Irish! 
Times stated last autumn that it was a 
safe estimate to put the sweepstakes 
down as worth £3,000,000 a year to 
the country. 

The situation of the hospital author¬ 
ities today is not a happy one. In 
anticipation of the big sums promised to 
them they have embarked on schemes 
involving increased expenditure, yet not 
one penny have they had for two years. 

Will all those zvhd plead for hospital 
sweepstakes in this country please note? 


STRANGE EVENT AT 
A CIRCUS 

Jumbo Prepares For a Night Out 

Strange things happened the other 
night in a German travelling circus at 
present on tour in Sweden. 

The circus is unusually well stocked 
with wild animals, especially lions and 
elephants; among them there is a 
particularly intelligent elephant named 
after the immortal Jumbo. It chanced 
a little While ago that both the attend¬ 
ants who guard the elephant’s tents by 
night fell asleep at the same time. So 
heaven-sent an opportunity could not 
be left unexploited, and Jumbo made 
the most of it. 

How he managed to undo his chains is 
still a mystery, but undo them he did, 
and no one heard him when lie padded 
softly out of the tent. No one, that is, 
but the other elephants, who were too 
loyal to give the alarm. 

Had Jumbo thought only of himself 
he might have been far away before his 
absence was discovered. But he had 
his own loyalties, and they led him first 
of all to the tent where slept his per¬ 
forming partner, the Arab mare. Having 
deftly untethered her, he went on to 
the tent of the lions (there were twelve 
of them), and was just in the act of 
opening their cages when a wandering 
watchman came upon the scene and 
spoiled the fun. 

One could almost find it ■ in one’s 
heart to be sorry. It would have been 
like a page out of Winuie-the-Pooh, when 
the elephant, the mare, and the twelve 
lions wandered forth, on pleasure bent, 
to explore the unsuspecting countryside. 

Continued !rom the previous column 

bridge without any excuse for doing so, 
have sent bits of its stone and its bronze 
lamps to various places as mementoes. 

Australia has taken four great blocks 
for incorporation in the new Common¬ 
wealth Parliament buildings at Can¬ 
berra. New Zealand is taking another 
block, and 1000 of the balusters have 
been sold to private persons at a pound 
apiece, and others given away to other 
corporations than those of London. 

Four of the lamp standards have 
already gone to light Southern Rhodesia; 
others have been offered to Dominions, 
Colonies, and Protectorates, where we 
may hope that in a friendly soil there will 
. stand a scrap that is for ever London. 


V Newspaper 


A TERRIBLE DAY 

Cloudburst and Flood 
Break a Great Dam 

BRAVE DEEDS IN THE 
FACE OF DEATH 

The most terrible disasters often 
bring forth acts of heroism which 
help to relieve their horror. 

Duty or devotion to others overrides 
panic and selfish fear, and our sym¬ 
pathy with the victims is linked with 
pride in the exploits of some humble hero. 

The bursting of the dam of the Genoa 
Electric Company among the Ligurian 
hills, the other day, was associated ■ 
with an act of courage at the very 
beginning*. 

A cloudburst during a raging thunder- . 
storm quickly raised the waters to . 
danger point. A guard saw the rising 
wall of water and, without a thought of 
his own safety, rushed to the sluice¬ 
gates and struggled to open them so 
as to give a free passage for tlie flood. 
But Nature was too swift and too 
strong, and he and liis home were 
swept away. 

A Child’s Story' 

A little child found tied to the top of a 
cherry tree survived to tell the story of 
her father, who, having saved her, 
climbed down to fetch her mother, only 
to perish by licr side. Another man 
swam through the flood and rescued 
seven people in turn. 

The disaster was appalling in its 
suddenness. A cataract of half a 
million tons of water swept down the 
Stura and Orba valleys, destroying 
villages, breaking down strong bridges 
and factories, and taking a heavy toll of 
the inhabitants of Ovada. The flood 
waters made a Jake two miles wide and 
three miles long when they at last came 
to rest in a broad valley. 

DUST-STORM WEEK IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Millions of Tons in the Wind 

Australia has had a dust-storm week. 

It was not so devastating as the dust 
storms which swept the United States, 
but it distributed ten million tons in 
South Australia, and blew roo million 
more out to sea. 

From that it appears that it was the 
north wind which brought it from the 
mid-Australian desert, as it brings dust 
even into the streets of Melbourne. 
Melbourne received some of it on this 
occasion, but Northern Victoria more. 
On the Australian Alps the snow was 
coloured red, brown, and pink with 
Central Australia’s leavings, 

Queensland and New South Wales did 
not escape. Sheep were buried in sand. 
Lights had to be lit at midday. But 
South Australia was held up by nearly a 
foot of dust in the streets of some of its 
towns, trains were delayed, houses were 
covered inside and out by layers two 
inches thick. A gale drove the dust 
before it. 

Unlike America, Australia cannot lay 
the blame on the denudation of forest 
land, though the forests of the Common¬ 
wealth have been recklessly destroyed in 
many places. The visitation must be 
laid at the door of the desert interior, 
which has had no forests within 
historic time. 


THE CRUEL MAN 

The rough justice of an incensed 
crowd can be very terrible, but it can 
also have its humorous side. 

In Cologne the other day a young 
driver was seen ill-treating his horse. 
An indignant passer-by caught him 
red-handed, and, having attached to his 
neck a board bearing the legend “ I am 
a horse-torturer,” put him in the shafts 
and forced him to draw his own cart 
through the streets. 
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\ DANGER BEFORE 
THE WORLD 

Mussolini’s Shadow 
of War 

GENERAL SHUTS AND LORD 
SNOWDEN ON THE GREAT PERIL 

The growing danger of Italy's 
threat of war on Abyssinia lias called 
forth many grave expressions of opinion, 
and we give below two of them, by 
General Smuts and Lord Snowden. 

This is from a speech made by General 
Smuts in South Africa : 

If the League failed at this critical 
stage wc would be back to the old system 
of alliances of pre-war days, and Europe 
would again be divided into hostile 
camps. If that takes place we" might 
expect anything to happen. It was 
possible that Britain might be able to 
keep out so far as Europe was concerned, 
but a great conflict in Africa must have 
serious repercussions in the Sudan and 
Egypt and raise anxious feelings in Africa 
between the black and the white races. 

What Italy May Find 

The trouble might spread all over the 
continent of Africa, and they would 
find that every African would sympathise 
with Abyssinia. 

General Smuts thought that if Great 
Britain and France cooperated the out¬ 
look would become brighter. I f they stood 
loyally by the League he did not think : 
that matters would come to extremes. 

The danger is from dictators who at 
the present moment are in a tight corner 
and arc creating diversions, General 
Smuts continued. By launching on 
foreign adventures of this kind Italy 
may find herself in the position of Spain. 
It is quite possible that Italy may over¬ 
whelm Abyssinia with the aid of aero¬ 
planes and poison gas, but it is one thing 
, to overwhelm a country and another to 
occupy it. She may find that she has 
bitten off more than she can che\V, with 
the result that she may become deeply, 
involved and crippled both financially : 
and from the military point of view.- * , 

This is from a letter of Lord Snowden in 
The ; Times: 

Nobody can think for a moment that 
the Paris talks and the Conciliation 
Tribunal will do more than waste more - 
time. The facts have to be faced sooner 
or later—and the sooner the better. 
One outstanding fact is the declared 
purpose of Mussolini to defy the League. 
Is the League going to take up that 
challenge? If it does not there is. an 
end to the League of Nations, and the 
world sinks back to the rule of the beast. 

A Roman Holiday 

One further point may be briefly 
made. Not only are the other Powers 
doing nothing to restrain Italy's action, 
but they are helping her by facilitating 
her war preparations and preventing 
Abyssinia from acquiring adequate 
means of defence. She is to be left 
practically defenceless to be butchered 
to make a Roman holiday. ; 

The international complications which 
will arise arc too terrible to contemplate. ■ 
The coloured peoples arc feeling a sense 
of solidarity, and serious trouble in the 
European colonial possessions will cer¬ 
tainly develop. 


Things Said 

I never met a man I didn’t like. 

Will Rogers 

With William Watson’s silence an 
epoch in English poetry is ended. 

The Times 

Ideals lead to action just- as the trail 
of gunpowder leads to the discharge. 

Lord Halifax 

He was one of those who make the 
name of English gentleman honoured 
throughout tho world. 

Dr Alington on Lord Bridgeman 
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CLOUDY DAYS IN THE TWO ENGLANDS 
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Harvest homo at Lincombe, hear Hartlebury, in Worcestershire 

There is beauty in both our England,?—the incomparable beauty of a harvest day in our green countryside and the beauty that may often bs seen in industrial England, with the smoking 

chimneys so significant in theso days, for they mean that the tide is turning again and that recovery is en tin way. 
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AUSTRALIA’S VERY 
STRANGE STORY 

HOW A CONTINENT GOT 
ITS ANIMALS 

What Happened When the 
Bridge of Trees Broke 

PASSING OF THE GIANTS 

The discovery of the fossil bones of 
giant kangaroos and wombats 15 feet 
deep in the soil of Victoria, Australia, 
is a new reminder of the great antiquity 
of these types of animals in the Island 
Continent. 

A thrilling chapter of history is written 
in the bodies of Australia’s animals, a 
hi story comprising an era when all the 
continents were connected by land- 
bridges, and a later chapter when, after 
an Ice Age, Australia, like England, 
became detached from its surroundings 
and formed an island. 

When the World Was Young 

When the world was young Australia 
had animals like those of other lands, 
differing little from reptiles, and laying 
eggs as the duck-billed platypus and 
the echidna (last of their order) continue 
to do ; both arc marvellous survivals 
from ancient days. 

Higher types gradually arose about 
the Earth, animals like the opossum, 
sheltering their newly-born young in 
pouches. As far as science has been able 
to piece the story together, these crea¬ 
tures reached Australia by way of the 
trees, in which they lived, ate, and 
reared their offspring. 

Passing from tree to tree as monkeys 
and sloths still do, they made a tree-top 
path to the great South land, and when 
the land-bridges broke clown there they 
stayed, to develop along lines without 
parallel in the rest of the world. 

With a territory extending over three 
million, square miles to themselves the 
tree-climbers slowly modified their 
habits ; they descended to the ground ; 
they altered the character of their limbs, 
and consequently of their movements. 

An Age of Giants 

Some, the kangaroos and the walla¬ 
bies, developed bodies like those of deer, 
with long hind legs, with which they 
leap like jerboas. Only within wliat is 
modern ages, considered in terms of 
geological time, have a few species, the 
tree kangaroos, returned to the old 
climbing practice. 

But not all became kangai-oos ; some 
assumed a wolf-like form, anti some, 
became Australia’s version of a lion, 
which carried its cubs in a pouch. As 
in all other favoured lands the animal 
life of Australia passed through that 
extraordinary phase producing races of 
giants. Kangaroos became giants ; an 
imitation of a huge rhinoceros ap¬ 
peared ; wombats, which survive as 
an Australian. parallel to our badger, 
produced a terrific animal, the dipro- 
todon, standing over six feet at the 
shoulder, with colossal teeth and a skull 
over three feet long. 

The Men in Boats 

The age of the giants passed, and the 
biggest thing left was the kangaroo, 
which, growing all its life, runs its full 
coiu'sc in about 12. years. 

All these old animals were pouched ; 
nearly all Australian animals are pouched, 
today, the only ones in the world except 
the American opossums. 

The new discovery in Victoria dates 
back 100,000 years. There may have 
been men there then; the marvellous 
men who arrived in boats, taking with 
them the dingo dog, now wild and a 
scourge of dieep. There is no story in 
Nature stranger than Australia’s. 
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SNAPPING THE 
LIGHTNING 

Remarkable Picture 
of a Flash 

This is one of the seasons of thunder 
and lightning, though no season is 
without them. 

A double flash of lightning such as 
the one we publish today, photographed 
in New York as it was discharged 
simultaneously down the lightning con¬ 
ductors of the Chrysler and Empire 
State Buildings, is a rarity. Lightning 
flashes, though appearing to the eye as 
straight or forked lines, are always 
wavy and ribbon-like. One main ribbon 
appears to gather to itself tributaries 
when mirrored on a photographic plate. 
But in this photograph, caught appar¬ 
ently by the open lens of a camera, two 



Struck by lightning 


distinct almost parallel lightning paths 
are marked. 

Much has been learned at electric 
laboratories in England and America 
about electrical discharges, though the 
i,ooo,ooo-volt discharge of the labora¬ 
tory is far from being as violent as that 
oE the thundercloud. But science is 
still in some doubt about the origin of 
the thunderstorm. 

It seems generally to be produced 
when two layers of cloud of different 
temperature and electrical conditions 
are driving past one another. An ex¬ 
change of electricity takes place be¬ 
tween them. The flash follows, and the 
sound is partly attributed to the steam 
explosion of particles of water vapour. 

But there are lightning flashes of. at 
least two kinds, the first a direct or 
main discharge between cloud and 
ground, and the other a secondary 
discharge brought about between cloud 
and ground as the result of a main 
flash between two opposed clouds. 

The usual duration of a lightning 
flash, a single discharge, is not greater 
than a 30,000th of a second. 


WHAT A TRAIN DOES 

London's Underground Railway has 
installed yet another device for the 
safety of its passengers. 

At Charing Cross Station on the 
Morden line the platform runs in a 
curve, so that the trains leave wide gaps 
between the step and the platform. 

Lights have long been installed under 
the edge of the platform, but not long 
ago the bright idea occurred to someone 
of making the trains switch them on and 
off. This is done by a ray of light 
reflected from a mirror on the other side 
of the platform back to a photo-cell. 
When the train interrupts this ray con¬ 
tact is made and the lights switch on. 
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OUR LABOUR CAMPS 

Where 45,000 Men Have 
Found Work To Do 

BETTER THAN IDLENESS 

While nearly 2,000,000 unemployed 
stand idle, the 45,000 who in six years 
have entered the Government’s Labour 
Camps do not take us far along the road 
to prosperity. 

But the labour camps, though jeered 
at by those who have nothing more 
practical to suggest, are a step in the 
right direction. There arc four near 
Brandon in Suffolk, where Stone Age 
men laboured at chipping flints, and in 
them the 45,000 have learned the valu¬ 
able lesson that any kind of work is 
better flian doing nothing. 

Those who go are volunteers. No 
man is compelled to enter the camps. 
He can stop outside and take his dole, 
but if he enters he is given instruction 
in carpentry or metalwork, or he may 
work in the farm or the garden. It is 
unaccustomed labour, to Durham and 
Northumberland miners, but while 
learning they get good food, good lodg¬ 
ing, recreation, and fresh air,-and four 
shillings a week over. 

To safeguard employed labour the’ 
work clone by these miners, shipyard 
labourers, and steel workers must 
benefit no business interests and must 
be such as would not be done if the camps 
did not do it. 

That is precisely the condition the 
C N has laid clown in its plan for 
dealing with the unemployed. Work 
which waits to be clone, and will not be 
done on any commercial conditions, 
should be set aside for our idle men to 
do in return for their unemployment pay. 

THE SEVERN BRIDGE 
Work Waiting To Be Done 

WHY NOT DO IT? 

• There is aL last hope that the most 
badly needed bridge in these islands is 
to receive practical consideration. 

While we arc helping to build bridges 
over the Zambesi it is high time we 
spared a thought for the Severn, and for 
the traveller who has to go miles out of 
his way in a journey from the south of 
England to Wales. Both for him and 
for the economic development of South 
Wales a bridge over the Severn in the 
neighbourhood of Chepstow has become 
an urgent necessity. 

Mr Malcolm Stewart, in his report on 
the Distressed Areas, particularly re¬ 
gretted that he was unable to assist the 
Gloucestershire County Council in the 
construction of a road bridge, for it 
would, he said, open a gateway into 
South Wales and give employment to 
numbers of unemployed Welsh miners. 

The Roads Improvement Association, 
which has been working for the bridge 
for 25 years, has instructed Sir Alexander 
Gibb to prepare a scheme setting out 
alternative sites and their effects on road 
traffic, land development, navigation in 
the river, and engineering costs. The 
Association will thus have something 
definite to place before the County 
Council and the Ministry of Transport, 
who are at last taking steps themselves 
to investigate the problem. 

This is one of those public works which 
cannot fail to benefit everyone in the 
immediate and in the distant future. 
It might well be done with the un¬ 
employed labour now available so easily. 


HERO OF PEACE 

After 12 years of suffering Dr F. R. 
Forster, one of Australia’s leading radio¬ 
logists, lias died a martyr to his work. 

He was the pioneer of X-ray dental 
treatment in Australia, working in the 
early days without protection from the 
rays, In 1923 his hands began to show 
signs of burns. At times lie worked 
for days in great pain with his fingers 
in bandages, and before he died he lost 
four fingers and both thumbs. 
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THE LITTLE ODD JOBS 

AND THE PEOPLE WHO 
DO THEM 

Splendid Work of the Unofficial 
Aunts and Uncles 

OUR TOWN GIRL AT A TEA-PARTY 

Our Town Girl is thinking’seriously 
of becoming a V U A. 

V U A is short for Voluntary Unofficial 
Aids, or Unofficial Aunts, as they are 
called in Manchester, where they began. 
But as the London group is taking in 
Uncles the A has had to include men too. 

Our Town Girl went to a tea-party of 
the Aunts to find out the work they do. 

The majority of calls come from 
friends of the blind and the bedridden 
and those who need someone to take them 
for treatment to hospitals and clinics. 
But there arc many jobs of quite another 
kind that come their way. 

Minding the Shop 

There was the old lady who had put 
her little all into a swcet-sliop, and who 
could never leave it long enough to 
do her own shopping. Was there an 
Aid who could sell sweets ? Another 
woman in a slum district in Manchester 
would have to miss her one chance in 
the year for a sight of the country if 
she had to stay with her shop the day 
of the annual picnic. She was so 
grateful to the V U A for finding some¬ 
one to take her place that she sent 
money to pay for the service; but this 
was returned to her. 

There were the two exiled Germans 
who wanted to attend evening classes 
to improve their English; but they 
had no one to mind their child—until 
they heard of the V U A. 

The Girl From Tangier 

; English is not the only language the 
V U A must provide. There was the 
12-year-old' girl from Tangier who 
spoke only French. Could someone 
meet her at Tilbury and see her safely 
on board the train for the North, where 
her mother would meet her ? 

Sometimes it is philosophy that is 
required. A letter came asking for 
someone to read to an elderly lady 
whose great interest was philosophy. 
The young woman who was put on to 
this job was a B A, and both she and 
the old lady had a delightful time 
together examining the great ideas of 
great minds. 

At the tea-party Captain Erskine- 
Bolst, M P for Blackpool, spoke of the 
great good the V U A are doing in 
providing companionship for the old 
and lonely, and enabling the young to 
have a little freedom and fun. 

Giving and Getting 

" But don’t think it is all one¬ 
sided," said one of the Aunts. " We 
get as much as we give, sometimes more, 
when we go out on these jobs. There is 
a lady I visit—the most cheerful soul in 
the world, yet she can never leave her 
room. All she can see, year in and 
year out, is four walls and the barren 
view from her window, not even a tree. 
Yet she contributes to the upkeep of a 
square fay the enjoyment of others. 

** When I went to her I had just lost 
my mother. I am alone in the world, 
without a relation, and I was inclined 
to feel sorry for myself. But at least I 
can get about, and I can see trees. From 
her I have learned what courage is." 

There arc now 80 Voluntary Aids in 
the London area. Captain Erskine-Bolst 
thinks there should be 800. In time 
there undoubtedly will be, but the work 
. cannot assume its rightful proportions 
until it finds adequate headquarters. 
And finding a central office with light, 
heat, and ‘telephone is not easy for an 
organisation that deals only in goodwill 
, and service, and neither takes in nor 
gives out any money. 
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A MOUNTAIN RANGE 
FOR ALL TO CLIMB 

What Education 
Means Now 

ONLY THE USEFUL SHOULD VOTE 

There wci'c some interesting ideas 
in a speech made the other day at the 
conference of Education Associations, 
where Mr Raymond Butler, Principal of 
Liverpool Technical College, stressed 
the fact that life today is itself the 
education system, and that all must 
seek to scale its heights. 

In the old days life could be com¬ 
pared to a vast desert, with here and 
there a kind of educational pyramid, and 
a university at the top. Broadcasting, 
the kinema, and the internal combustion 
engine have changed all that, so that 
instead of pyramids a mountain range 
is in front of us all to climb. 

A great army of young citizens, said 
Mr Butler, arc now finding in the 
technical colleges a way to the mountain 
tops, for, though much of the ancient 
wisdom of bygone civilisations taught in 
older universities still remains vital, this 
is a technical age and no academic 
stimulants can today give life to ideas 
which are dead. 

To understand the results of the 
impact of scientific invention on our 
own civilisation is, he said, of more 
cultural importance than classical 
studies .of ancient history. The War 
was won in the laboratories and by the 
technicians : the Peace has been lost in 
the wilderness of academic discussion. 

We have false ideas of freedom, Mr 
Butler said, and he added this vital 
suggestion for teachers to consider: 
that in a scientific age the mere fact 
of having been born should not entitle 
any individual to the franchise unless 
his preparation for life had been such 
that he was able to fulfil a useful function 
in the community. 

It is ah idea of vast importance and 
the C N entirely agrees with it. 


The Village Guest 

What Midliurst Did 

Here is a lovely true story. 

In the slums of London lived a mother 
and two children. None of them had 
ever had a holiday, although the woman 
was 40. The narrow streets got hotter 
and hotter as the summer wore on; 
there seemed no air in their tiny home. 
But they were far too poor to dream of 
getting away from it. 

Then a miracle happened—or so it 
seemed. They were told that the people 
of Midliurst had invited them to spend 
a fortnight in the country. Some would 
be responsible for their, meals, others 
for their fares, .others would give them 
drives and amusements. Two people 
were competing for the pleasure of pro¬ 
viding bedrooms. 

It is hard for lucky folk who have a 
holiday every year to imagine the 
excitement of those three. They must 
have wakened every morning fearing to 
find it all a dream. 

The holiday proved as delightful as 
their wildest imagination. Everything 
was new to the children. They had 
never seen a cow before, or an English 
meadow, and it was a grand exploration 
to them. 

It seems that this hospitable idea arose 
from the local branch of the Mother's 
Union. Perhaps few people in the village 
■liad enough money or time to entertain a 
family for a fortnight, but together they 
managed it. Surely village folk never 
banded together with kinder intent. 

MISSING SAFETY DEVICE 

Perhaps the things that are not done 
are as curious as Mine of the things that 
are done. 

Why is it that a tram charged with 
electricity has no stop-light to warn 
the vehicles behind ? This obvious safety 
device already operates in some parts of 
London, and it is difficult to see why it 
is not universal. 

Nearly 1000 people are drowned in' 
this country every year. 


The Dangerous 
Celluloid 

Something Much Better 

At last manufacturers arc beginning 
to take from us the excuse for buying 
things made of inflammable celluloid. 

Soon no more children may bo burned 
to death by. celluloid toys, even though 
Parliament cares little whether it 
happens or not. 

There are already dolls made of Bexoid, 
a nonflammable celluloid, and now we 
learn that a German firm is showing 
waterproof dolls at the Leipzig Autumn 
Fair, Bolls for the beach have so far 
been made of rubber or celluloid ; these 
new ones are soft, and can be weighted 
to stand or sit in the water. 

It is good that toys arc getting safer, 
that there is no need to buy a celluloid 
doll if you want one the water will not 
spoil. Is it too much to hope that those 
who buy cheap eyc-sliades and sun¬ 
glasses may also soon be guarded from 
the danger of burns ? 


LUCKY THIRTEEN 

The parents of Richard Dodds will 
never believe the nonsense that 13 is 
unlucky. 

.llichard was bathing in the River 
Wear at South Hylton, Durham, when 
suddenly he disappeared under the water. 

Several people dived fully clothed to 
the rescue, but at the end of ten minutes 
no trace of the lad had been found. 

One of the men was Alfred Baldcrson, 
an unemployed man. He had dived 12 
times, and was feeling very tired, but he 
decided to try once more. 

Superstition would have cried : " The 
13th time will be unlucky l The river is 
20 feet deep in places, and you arc 
exhausted ! 

But Baldcrson was not a coward. 
Down he went for the 13th time, and 
found the boy lying on the river bed 
with one arm caught in the rocks. He 
got him to the surface and then collapsed 
on the bank, while the boy began to 
breathe again. ‘ 


LONDON’S OWN 
RACKETEERS 

The Big Noise in 
Fleet Street 

WHY NOT SILENT DRILLS? 

London is up. The roar of the rock- 
drills fills Fleet Street, 

At the time when they began the 
Metropolitan Paving Committee pub¬ 
lished a report in which their nerve- 
racking uproar is excused on the ground 
that the old-fashioned method of taking 
up the streets lasted longer. But lest 
this should not satisfy complainants, 
the report adds that the makers of rock- 
drills think of producing silencers. 

We have.heard of this before. The 
Noise Exhibition at the Science Museum 
showed a rock-drill fitted with a silencer 
at which all could reverentially ga2fe. 
It did not break up anything very 
refractory at South Kensington, but all 
hoped it might do so elsewhere. 

But wc also remember that when the 
Holborn Borough Council tried to 
encourage the silencers in their streets 
the contractors replied that silencers 
reduced the power and efficiency of the 
drills. So once more the silencers 
subsided if the row did not, and we 
view with disappointment the Paving 
Commissioners’ doubts about the useful¬ 
ness of the present silencers. 

They hope makers will persevere with 
their experiments. Wc hope so too ; 
meanwhile the rock-drill is taking the 
most effective way of advertising its 
racket by harassing Elect Street. The 
rest of the world should soon hear of 
it from there. 


CRUEL SPORTS 

While cruel sport exists we are not 
one whit better morally than the 
nations of Southern Europe. In fact, in 
this particular we are the moral inferiors 
of some of the heathen races to whom wc 
send missionaries. Canon R. J. Campbell 
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Sharing the World 

Qne of our party leaders has 
given expression to a con¬ 
ception of world rights and 
responsibilities which has been 
often urged in the C N. He says : 

Before it is too late our nation 
should give the lead to the world. 
They must summon a new World 
Economic Conference for one purpose 
only, to discuss and organise plans 
for a sharing-out of raw material 
and filling up the wide, open, unin¬ 
habited spaces of the world, and by 
cooperation discover how best they 
could distribute the tremendous wealth 
which the world of man was able to 
produce. 

Having thus stated the general 
need for cooperation in the use 
of the world, he went on to 
speak of the British Empire's 
responsibilities : 

x This country controlled large areas, 
and it was our duty to say to the 
world: “Come and join us in this 
great task of establishing cooperation. 
We are willing to share the territories 
under our flag and the markets we 
control with the rest of the world.” 

The way to end war is to 
begin contentment. While the 
world is barred to hundreds of 
millions strife is certain. 

Unfortunately the war greatly 
aggravated the position. In the 
old days there was a full measure 
of free immigration. A man or 
a family could leave a crowded 
country for an empty one. 

Now each nation has barred 
and locked its doors. “ No 
immigrants wanted ” is posted 
at the ports of that New World 
where splendid territories are 
needing development. 

It is pitiable to sec. European 
nations draining marshes and 
scraping mountain sides while 
great lands lie undeveloped, 
mocking humanity with denied 
maintenance. 

So we may thank one man in 
Parliament for speaking out about 
sharing the good world. There is 
room for lis all, and it needs only 
the spirit of brotherhood to make 
all nations content and therefore 
peaceful. 

The war, while raising new 
world barriers, showed that 
science could make much more 
of the world. Invention was 
stimulated, and as never before 
men own the machinery with 
which to produce plenty and to 
make all people rich. 

Justice must weep to see 
unused lands and neglected 
materials matched with land- 
hungry millions and un¬ 
employed machinery. 

These things understood, we 
can see our way to a sure basis 
of peace. These things put aside, 
men will remain, in domestic and 
foreign affairs alike, discontented, 
and discontented peoples are the 
surest way to war. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Good News 

pon years past the worst piece of 
Kent the eye could look upon has 
been a collection of shanties on one 
of its hilltops not far from London ; 
a most deplorable picture it is for 
those who pass down the Dover road. 

It is good news to know that a few 
dozens of these wretched places have 
of late come down, and that the worst 
piece of Kent is not quite so bad as 
it was, 

© 

Barbarism 

Jt would surely seem that the limit 
of barbarism has been reached in 
the toyshop at last. 

It is still legal in England to sell 
highly inflammable toys which will 
burn little children to death, but the 
record in savagery has perhaps been 
reached at Leipzig Autumn Fair, 
where flying bombs are exhibited as 
children's toys. 

© 

Shall the Kindly Peasants Be 
Driven To Kill Their Neighbours? 

w know that for the kindly peasants 
and shepherds of Italy to be 
driven by their Dictator's lictors in 
hundreds of thousands through the 
deserts of Eritrea to massacre other 
hundreds of thousands of Ethiopian 
peasants and herdsmen, who have 
done them no -injury, because of a 
wrangle over a water-hole no more 
important than that of Laban’s ser¬ 
vants with their Biblical neighbours, 
would have been an atrocious crime, 
deserving, in a Catholic age, of Papal 
excommunication and entailing, if the 
League of Nations Covenant were 
observed, international outlawry of 
the aggressor. Lord Olivier 

© 

Musical Horror 

R. S. Thatcher, music director 
of Harrow School, puts his 
finger on the chief vice of modern 
dance music when he complains of 
the noise made by some musical 
instruments, which set out deli¬ 
berately to utter sounds they were 
not intended to make. 

The slurs, howls, and bleats every 
musician abhors are now deliberately 
produced to create an atmosphere of 
intense vulgarity, which pours into 
our homes on the wireless. An instru¬ 
ment is debased to give of its worst. 
The best is consciously avoided, yet 
millions are trained to believe that 
the ridiculous and shameless thing 
offered to them is music. 

The worst of it is that the BBC 
feels it necessary to dose the • British 
public with these horrible noises, all, 
no doubt, on the false assumption that 
the BBC must give us what a few 
people desire. 

© 

Do not be laughed into that which 
you know to be wrong. 

Lord Beaconsileld 


Ife, 

IIRQM MV WI ND OW! 

What It Would Mean 

w* have again and again urged 
that children should not be 
allowed to enter industry until they 
are older, and there arc some inter¬ 
esting figures of what it would mean to 
keep children at school till they are 16. 

Since September 1934 as many as 
916,409 Employment Books had been 
issued to children under 16 at the end 
of June. 

That is to say, in a labour market 
in which over 2,000,000 were out of 
work, nearly a million children became 
applicants for work in a period of 
less than a ■ year! Most of them 
obtained work, making it harder for 
the adults out of work. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r yiiK door of the medical pro¬ 
fession was opened re¬ 
luctantly to women. Now they 
are on the panel. 

0 ’ 

J\f°sr young people nowadays arc 
calculating. Ought to get jobs as 
cashiers. 

0 

A noiseless hammer has been in¬ 
vented. Sure to make a hit. 

0 

Qivk children a carpentry outfit, they like 
to make things. Especially a mess. 
0 ' 

E)RINkixg milk gives you beauty. And 
you can find it in a glass. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 




Angels Unawares 

Does not this lillle story from Natal 
remind us of Abraham seeing strangers 
approaching his tent and running out to 
welcome them ? 

A lady, Miss Olive Warner, writes 
from Vcrulam in Natal that about 
nine o’clock one night a party of five 
Zulus came on foot from the other side 
of Durban, six or seven miles away. 
The neighbours by that time were 
probably already asleep. 

The visitors were given tea, bread 
and butter, and bananas, and then, 
like Tom Tucker, they sang for their 
supper, a beautiful quartette. 

The evening was filled with draughts, 
dominoes, and other pastimes; then 
pillows and rugs were collected and 
they settled down for the night on 
any tables they could find. 

The singing began again soon after 
sunrise, melodious and subdued. Then 
came bathing in the open air, followed 
by a charming dance on the verandah. 
They sang most feelingly, " Blessed 
is Ho that considereth the Poor " and 
" The Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble." 

Their hostess was amazed, and, 
asking where they had learnt such 
singing, was told “ at the Lutheran 
School in Pinctown." 

On leaving they took up their hats 
and sticks and, being saluted with 
“ Peace be unto you," they also 
saluted and replied quite naturally, 
“ Unto you also be Peace." 

Of these fine young Zulu men one 
was a metal worker, another worked at 
a‘wharf, the other three were engaged 
in stores. 

They received gracious hospitality, 
but they left behind them a sense of 
having entertained angels unawares. 

This Little Pig Went 
Home 


If a tart apple can make an apple tar t 

TTie British have nothing to learn as 
regards the small car. Except how 
to drive it. 

0 

goMK girls can easily run up a dress. 
Others run up bills. 

0 

JTvkuybody is watering the garden. 
By and by they will let it drop. 

‘ 0 

JTat icc-crcam every, day, says a doctor. 

Girls and boys are anxious to know 
his address, 

0 

Why should jokes be made 
. about post office pens ? 
asks a correspondent. Evidently 1 
thinks they are no joke. 

• © 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
There are about 100,000 miles of 
public footpaths in England. 

T IIE area under wheat in this country 
increased by 12,000 acres last year. 
JUST AN IDEA 
lie who thinks for himself is among 
those who are 
problems . 


solving 


the world's 


Piggy is a Scottish pig 
Who has no wish to roam. 

Whene’er they take him from his pen 
He straightway starts for home. 

Ford Common is his native place, 

To Watch Low he was taken. 

Mr Glendinning took him in a cart, 

Mr Stuart was forsaken. 

But not for long. When morning came 
The pig was not in sight; 

From Watch Low he had disappeared 
. And travelled overnight. 

Back he’d gone to Ford Common, 

And there he was installed 

When Glendinning (puzzled at his loss) 

On Mr Stuart called. 

They tried again, they penned him up, 
But effort was in vain. 

Always young Piggy got away 
And came back home again. 

This rhyme is rugged but it’s true, 

As Berwick people know, 

And Piggy now has got his way ; 

From home he’ll no more go. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

On llio Future of a Dictator 

I sec thy glory, like a shooting star, 
Fall to the base earth from the 
firmament. Richard the Second 
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HIGH OVER ALL Mysterious Drums ON THE Trolley BUS THE SPREAD OF 


THE NEW WORLD 
COMING INTO OURS 

Where No Wind Blows and 
Perpetual Summer Reigns 

SECRETS OF THE STRATOSPHERE 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

The Twentieth Century found the 
first explorers to seek, the unknown 
ocean of the Stratosphere. 

Professor Piccard was the first to 
sound this upper region of the atmo¬ 
sphere, penetrating several miles into 
it, and returning perilously to Earth in 
the steel sphere now in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. 

Other venturers have been less suc¬ 
cessful. A few weeks ago the French 
aeroplane F.1001, built after three years 
planning by the Farmans, crashed with 
it skilled pilot Cagno after reaching a 
height of six miles, where in some 
regions at some times of the year the 
stratosphere begins. 

A Series of Disasters 

This was the most daring attempt yet 
made, because the explorer was carried 
upward by aeroplane instead of in a 
metal sphere lifted by a hydrogen-filled 
balloon, He was supplied with electric 
heating apparatus and oxygen cylinders, 
but something mysteriously went wrong. 

A month before this disaster a United 
States balloon, Explorer II, designed 
for the purpose after Professor Piccard's 
model, had collapsed for some reasons 
unknown. Last year Russian and 
German balloons constructed for the 
same voyage both fell disastrously. 

Professor Piccard’s recording instru¬ 
ments brought back with him some 
exact and personally observed know¬ 
ledge of the stratosphere, but most of 
what we know about it has been gathered 
from records .brought down by small 
gas-filled balloons sent up into it during 
the last 40 years. 

What Sounding Balloons Revealed 

Some of these sounding balloons, 
carrying with them self-recording ther¬ 
mometers and barometers, have reached 
a height of 19 miles. They first revealed 
the existence of the stratosphere, a 
region above that portion of the atmo¬ 
sphere which is always disturbed by 
rising and falling currents of air and 
where the temperature continually and 
regularly falls with height. 

The stratosphere is a region of un¬ 
broken calm, where the fall oE tempera¬ 
ture stops and where it actually begins 
to rise. 

One of these sounding balloons brought 
back the information that above the 
continent of North America the tem- 
peraturc, which had fallen to 90 degrees 
below freezing at 47,600 feet, had risen 
18 degrees 4000 feet higher up and 
was still rising. 

What the depth of the stratosphere 
may be, or how far up it extends, is 
unknown, but its base (or lower limit) 
varies in different parts of the globe and 
at different times, of the year. Above 
England it is about 35,000 feet, over 
the Arctic Ocean it begins at 26,000 feet, 
and above the Equator it is highest. 

Probing the Mysteries 

There is a great deal of the Earth’s 
atmosphere above it. The observations 
of shooting stars and of the Aurora (or 
Northern Lights) tell us something about 
it. The electrical discharge of the 
Aurora on its outermost fringe is per¬ 
ceived at 180 miles, shooting stars at 
125 miles. At those heights the atmo¬ 
sphere is far hotter than the hottest 
summer's day at the Earth’s surface. 


npiiu wide extension of electric current 
over the countryside has had an 
immediate effect on passenger transport 
in certain parts. 

Trolley buses are being multiplied 
on new routes and substituted for 
trams on old routes. 

Hidden on the double-deckers, but 
exposed to view on the single-decker 
buses, are two mvstcrious-looking drums: 
drums, but silent. 

The buses take their current through 
an adjustable arm from an overhead 
cable, and it was found that at every 
supporting standard the passing of the 
bus occasioned a spark and a radiation 
into space which was picked up far and 
near by wireless aerials, amplified by 
the valves, and reproduced with dis¬ 
tracting force by loudspeakers; Some 


clever people at the post office grappled 
with the problem and evolved an 
invention which prevents the broad¬ 
casting of the sound from the cables. 
Called reducers, they arc contained' in 
the mysterious drums. 

They absorb the effect of the make- 
and-break of contact from which spark 
and sound result, and so the wireless 
listener may take his programme un¬ 
disturbed no matter how many trolley 
buses pass. 

The merit of the drums of silence 
having been proved, the Ministry of 


WAR WAVES 

SOLEMN EXAMPLES 
FROM HISTORY 

The Farmer’s Son’s Warning 
To the Blacksmith’s Son 

SINNING AGAINST THE LIGHT 

The grave warning of General 
Smuts concerning the danger that a 
war begun by Italy on Abyssinia 
might have effects extending to all 


Transport has made it a condition that 
no trolley bus shall be licensed unless 
fitted with them. . Who shall say, then, 
that Government departments arc with¬ 
out a soul or a thought for the comfort 
of the public ? 


Living statues By the Thames 



Bathers hy Tower Bridge 


But it is suspected that the strato¬ 
sphere region is one of fairly equable 
temperature, and may have an upper 
limit before this insupportable tem- 


Continued from the previous column 

perature begins. That is one of the 
mysteries which exploration of it seeks 
to probe. 

Another question to be answered is 
that of the nature of the atmospheric 
gases in the stratosphere. The lighter 
gases of the atmosphere rise. Are there 
at these heights layers of hydrogen or 
helium ? 

Wc do not know. What we may sup¬ 
pose is that in the unascertained belt of 
the stratosphere there would be such 
calm and so little change of temperature 
that an aeroplane equipped with the 
right engines would meet little resist¬ 
ance. It would be impossible for any 
human being to breathe its atmospheric 
mixture ; but man may overcome even 
this in time, marching as he does from 
height to height and from one victory 
over Nature to another. 


THE SOWER 

At Ucrdingcn on the Rhine is a garden 
with a lily-pond, and one of the fmest 
war (or peace) memorials wc have seen. 

It is the figure of a man, a young 
farmer, stepping out bravely to scatter 
•his seed. Behind him, on the ground, lies 
3 iis steel helmet. 

The sculptor’s meaning is clear with¬ 
out the explanation that Germany 
realised that the war was a great mistake 
and the new generation must go forth 
and build up a new country. 

One of the results of this attitude may 
be seen quite close to the garden—the 
great Adolf Hitler bridge across the 
Rhine which is to be opened next year. 
Seven thousand tons of steel are being 
used in this bridge, and the work ’is 
keeping a thousand men employed for 
three years. 


Africa and beyond is based on the 
teachings of history. 

It is a warning by a farmer's son to a 
blacksmith's son that the course he is 
taking may involve the world in war , 

None of us is too young to know that 
the Great War, kindled by a spark struck 
in Sarajevo, spread to all five continents. 
Youth today, ignorantly repeating parrot 
phrases, blames Age for what then 
happened, as if it would have been 
possible for Yo'uth to have prevented 
the merciless mad rush of events. 

The Teachings of the Past 

Wc all hope that Signor Mussolini 
may heed the words of our great South 
African fellow-citizen and turn for an 
hour to the teachings of the past. He 
has the Youth of Italy behind him, 
because they dare not oppose, because 
they have been taught for years to 
believe that he, who is not an old 
man, is wise, and valiant, and a leader 
to be trusted. 

Wars can rarely be limited to the 
purpose for which they are launched. 
In the 18th century a petty dynastic 
quarrel brought Frederick the Great 
to a frame of mind similar to that 
which seems now to possess Mussolini, 
Frederick confessed, when the evil was 
wrought, <f Ambition, interest, the de¬ 
sire of making people talk about me, 
carried the day, and I decided for war.” 

But war was not confined to the 
sphere in which he launched it. I11 the 
memorable words of Macaulay, ” The 
whole world sprang to arms. On the 
head of Frederick is all the blood which 
was shed in a war which raged many 
years and in every quarter of the globe, 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, 
the blood of the mountaineers who 
were slaughtered at Cullodcn. 

A World War 1500 Years Ago 

" The evils produced by his wicked¬ 
ness were felt in lands where the name 
of Prussia was unknown ; and, in order 
that he might rob a neighbour whom he 
had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and 
red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America.” 

It was events far less formidable and 
menacing than those which Italy now 
contemplates that brought a world war 
1500 years ago. It began in mere 
tribal conflicts among a few wandering 
warriors along the Great Wall of China ; 
from them it spread to farther and more 
numerous tribes '; it set .Asia on fire ; 
it brought the Goths upon the Medi¬ 
terranean countries, and ended in the 
sack of Rome by Alaric their king. 

Disinterested Counsel 

Youths and veterans alike yearn to 
arrest the mischief with which one man 
in his prime, a blacksmith’s son, threatens 
mankind. Youth helps to represent 
Great Britain in the attempt to stay the 
deadly peril, youth in the person of 
Mr Anthony Eden. It is one of the 
wisest of the world's Elder Statesmen 
who has roused mankind with his 
warning. We have everything to hope, 
if not to expect, from so fine a combina¬ 
tion. Their counsel is disinterested, 
that of just, prudent, humane men; 
if their advice is not accepted wc shall 
know that the offender deliberately 
sins against the light. 
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A BROKEN-DOWN 
OLD FRIEND 

WHO CARES FOR HIM? 

The Cry of Our Tired Horses 
To the Heart of England 

A MEAN THING THAT MUST STOP 

Many times the C N has said a word 
for our old horses. 

Men and women have given their 
strength to try to save them from distress 
and to ensure them peaceful days when 
their, work is done. 

. That enlightened and most enter¬ 
prising railway company the LM S has 
long refused to sell or export any horse 
grown old in its service, and we may all 
raise our caps to it (and pay it our 
•; train fares with a special pleasure). But 
I wliat of these old steeds .of ours in less 
considerate hands ? . 

Shipped Abroad For Slaughter 

Still in this year of Our Lord 1935 
the broken-down old horses arc shipped 
abroad for slaughter. Last year 3175, 
their life’s work (lone, were sent to the 
markets of Europe. 

We have no ground for complaint or 
criticism if other countries like to cat 
horseflesh, but what we have to stop, 
and. must stop if we have arty conscience, 
is the ill-treatment to which these poor 
creaturcs are liable. 

For 40 years humane people have been 
attacking the trade in worn-out horses; 
not the mere slaughter of them, but the 
treatment meted out to these broken- 
down emigrants. The tale of their 
sufferings as, crippled and worn or 
diseased, they were driven to labour in 
foreign fields until they dropped, has 
been told over and over again. 

Sold in the Market 

Over, a series of years regulations 
were made for preventing the export of 
, horses that arc not fit to be trans- 
: ported without cruelty or worked with¬ 
out suffering/- The supervising Govern¬ 
ment officers at the ports could order 
the immediate slaughter of any animal 
it was cruel to keep alive. But apart 
from these there are horses sent abroad 
which are not fit for work yet may be 
sold for work. They pass the doctor here 
and so are allowed to go; yet no human 
man should work them, 

The fate of these old British horses 
which do not go direct to the slaughter¬ 
houses in' European countries is no 
better than it was 50 years ago. These 
horses are exported to be sold in the 
market, and about one in ten is sold at 
less than £10. There were 300 of these 
shaky veterans last year, and as they 
would not be worth as much as that 
dead we may believe that those who 
bought them would get their money’s 
worth out of them while they, could still 
stand up. The best chance any of them 
has is that it may be' bought by a 
butcher and taken to the slaughter¬ 
house; but it may be bought for work, 
light or heavy, kind or cruel. 

An M P’s Bill 

While we exercise the strictest con¬ 
trol from the port of.embarkation to the 
foreign port, we have no control over, 
and no knowledge of, the movements of 
our horses once they leave the markets. 
We may spend money, time, and care on 
the preservation of old horses for no 
better purpose than to have them ill- 
used'for years afterwards by heartless 
'‘men across the sea. . 'I 

Mr Henderson Stewart, M P, has 
introduced in the House of Commons a . 
Bill, for wh ich he lias the support’.'of 
380 members, to abolish entirely the 
suffering attendant on the trade in 
old horses. Hehas jnadc a tour of 
horse 'markets at Rotterdam, Brussels/ 
Charleroi, and-Paris/ and the 'pictures 
he draws of tired, dejected, and grossly 


We Were as Bad 
as the Nazis 

When Jews Were 
Persecuted in England 

It will help us to understand the 
way the world has come if wc remem¬ 
ber that the ferocious persecution of 
the Jews in Germany is like an echo of 
events in our own land centuries ago. 

We were just as bad as the Nazis in 
this. The Germans have sent a girl to a 
concentration camp for embracing the 
Jewish faith; wc burnt an Oxford 
student alive for the same offence. But 
that was in 1222, not in 1935. 

Jews appeared in England after the 
Conquest, and on very strange terms. 
They were the personal property of the 
king ; his estate consisted of forests and 
Jews, who were to him mere chattels. 
Great Financiers 

Our Church laws forbade men to lend 
money on usury ; the Jews were not 
bound by the law, so from the outset 
they were the great financiers. Feudal 
lords employed them to manage their 
estates; William Rufus, claiming the 
revenues of bishoprics to which lie pre¬ 
vented bishops from being appointed, 
shocked the public conscience by putting 
Jews in charge of such estates. 

Brilliant scholars, doctors, scientists, 
mathematicians arose in their ranks, 
but, no matter how brilliant, Jews had 
no rights. Kings and feudal lords pil¬ 
laged them, adding dreadful tortures 
as an aid to the discovery, and extraction 
of their wealth. Nevertheless they 
established themselves in various centres 
known as Jewries, and. had their own 
synagogues and schools, and although 
Magna Carta drew attention to them by 
forbidding them to seize the estates of 
heirs, so showing that they were the 
only people dealing in money at the 
time, there was no mass persecution 
until the reign of Richard Lionheart. 

A New Exodus 

The preaching friars inflamed the 
peasants against the Jews, and many a 
monastic building had its origin in a 
Jewish synagogue from which the owners 
had been driven and murdered. So 
terrible did the conditions become that 
the Jews vainly begged to be allowed to 
leave England. They suffered a second 
bondage here, forbidden to take interest 
on the money they lent, kept out of 
trade by the guilds, unable to labour on 
the land, simply because they were Jews. 

Toward the close of the 13th century 
all known Jews were expelled, 17,000 
going forth on a new exodus, many to 
be deliberately wrecked at sea so that 
their murderers might enjoy their 
property. Many remained, professing 
conversion to Christianity, and sur¬ 
rendering their all to the king. 

Still more pretended, to be Spaniards, 
and when in 1655 a deputation arrived 
from Holland to plead with Cromwell 
for their rcadmittancc, a body of sup¬ 
posed Spaniards, who were really Jews 
secretly worshipping in London, were 
among the petitioners who moved 
Cromwell’s heart to reopen England to 
tlieir race. He, of course, did so, and 
Jews have been free in England since. 

Continued Siom the previous column 
ill-used horses in open market would 
move the hardest heart. 

The numbers are fewer than they 
were,' but the inhumanity is the same. 
There is only one way to stop it, and 
that is to sec' that only horses too 
valuable for the butcher shall be ex¬ 
ported. If- a horse is only fit' for 
slaughter let it die on its own soil. If 
itis fit for worklet a~ price be fixed* 
wliich will ensure it good treatment. 1 

Wc have a Parliament called National: 
let it bo national- enough to pass - a 
Pleasure which will-put an end to a 
trade that brings unhappiness 1 to every 
horse lover in the land. 


ANOTHER BLOW 
FOR WALES 
Tinplate Fears 
A CALL TO THE GOVERNMENT 

South Wales is threatened with a 
fresh disaster. 

A great tinplate firm proposes to trans¬ 
fer a part of its business to Lincolnshire. 

If this is done the livelihood of thous¬ 
ands of Welsh workers will be directly 
affected, with a loss in wages of about 
^400,000 a year. This would of course 
cause a great indirect loss also, for other 
industries, coal, steel, shops, transport, 
and so on, would be hit. A total loss of 
^1,000,000 a year in wages is feared. 

Years ago South Wales supplied great 
quantities of tinplate to America, but 
the American tariff was used to kill this 
trade. The loss was made good by 
seeking fresh markets. The blow now 
threatened is of a different character; 
no local effort could give back the trade 
if lost to Lincolnshire. 

Coal Trade Lost 

It is necessary to understand wliat is 
the matter with South Wales. The 
chief loss has been in coal. South Wales 
produces magnificent steam coal/ and 
before the war it was an unchallenged 
product. The British Navy used it and 
foreign buyers eagerly bought it. This 
great trade was largely destroyed by the 
successful rivalry of oil fuel for ships. ‘ 

With coal went ships and shipping. 
Outward coal cargoes meant profitable 
shipping. The loss of coal exports 
reduced shipping profits and set up 
another cycle of depression. 

Little Wales now has over 200,000 
out of work. Distress reigns where 
so recently there were busy mines and 
full cargoes. 

Another loss is just announced in a 
reduction of French-imports of coal from 
Britain. This will cut down the South 
Wales output by 400,000 tons. It is 
hoped that this cut will be temporary. 

South Wales needs * new industries. 
Only the Government has power to take 
the necessary action, and the call upon 
it is becoming insistent. 

TWO MEN: THREE CNs 

The writer recently sat waiting for a 
train in York station. 

Presently he was joined by a fine old 
veteran of 70 years or more who imme¬ 
diately took out of his pocket a copy 
of the Children’s Newspaper and began 
to read it intently. 

As the writer had the C N with him 
he felt prompted to compare notes, and 
ask how the old gentleman enjoyed 
the paper. 

The veteran informed the writer that 
he never travelled without two copies 
of it, one to give to the first likely 
youngster he met. The other copy he 
kept for his own use, because, lie 
explained, it is my business frequently 
to address young people’s meetings, and, 
said he, " I am never at a loss for a 
subject on which to speak to youngsters 
so long as I have a copy of my CN." 


THE ENEMY 

. A correspondent who wishes we would all 
judge nations by the people in them, and not 
by the leaders who profess to represent them, 
sends us this note. 

I was a prisoner of war in Germany, 
and while I was travelling with 39' of 
my fellow-prisoners we stopped in a 
German town. Some boys were throwing 
stones at us, but the men and women 
stopped them. Another time we halted 
near some houses, and the German' 
women came out with coffee for us.’ 

The .167-year-old Hampton. Court 
Palace, vine has yielded 500 bunches of 
black Hamburgh grapes this year. 


NINE MEN AND 
THE KINEMA 

GREAT USE OF A 
GREAT INVENTION 

African Films Made in Africa 
For the Africans 

A NOBLE MOVEMENT 

■ A serious attempt is now being made 
to combat the evil influences of the film in . 
A frica and to turn the kinema to educational 
uses among the Africans. 

Nine men have set to work in 
Tanganyika on what is known as the 
Bantu Educational Film Experiment, 
the object of which is to make films 
of Africans, in Africa, for Africans. 
The International Missionary Council 
guides it, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York finances it, and the 
Government lends it assistance. .. 

With the rapid, march of events in 
Africa native . amusements . are fast 
disappearing. The younger generation, 
mission-trained, turns away from the 
customs of its fathers ; the older tribes¬ 
men look on the new ways with mis¬ 
giving, if not hostility. To prevent a 
disastrous social break-up education 
must move rapidly and on broad lines, 
reaching more people than could ever 
pack into the schoolrooms. . 

Gramophone Records 

The kinema is the ideal instrument, 
but it must speak directly to its audi¬ 
ences in terms and scenes they can 
understand. Most Hollywood products 
would be cither useless or worse. 

If the Bantu experiment is to lead to 
something permanent in Africa it must 
make use of the most inexpensive 
methods, but the sound film is essential, 
because most do not read. The Talkies 
arc expensive to make, and the cost of 
duplicating them in various dialects 
would be ruinous. To get over this a 
system of synchronised gramophone 
records is taking the place of the sound-' 
on-film technique at one-tenth the cost. 

Telling a Story* 

In addition to educational films there 
will be films for pure entertainment, 
and between these two types come the 
films that tell a story 'with a lesson, and 
those story films of a nobler mould 
which seek to show what is bravest and 
best in the race and give a true apprecia¬ 
tion of all that is fine in African tradi¬ 
tions and culture. 

'' Once the films have been made they 
must be taken on tour. The cheapest 
sort of apparatus consistent with a 
good show is used. Kinema enclosures 
are set up and a nominal fee is charged. 
The performances arc usually scheduled 
to take place in the' open air. 

Ways of adding to the native 
audience’s pleasure by giving them some 
part *to play in the entertainment are 
being studied. Simple people are often 
disappointed in a performance where 
“‘there is nothing to do but look on*” 

Years of Quiet Work 

; Major L. Notcutt, Field Director of 
this, experiment, has -been working 
quietly for several ■ years on these 
questions in connection with liis agri¬ 
cultural and engineering work in East 
Africa, and the Bantu film experiment 
is fortunate in being able to build on 
his experience. 

It is hoped the experiment may 
pave the way for a permanent non¬ 
commercial organisation that will under¬ 
take to. produce and distribute good 
African films for Africans. ’ It is one 
more attempt to put a • marvellous • 
human invention to work for true 
human ends; rather than allowing it to 
be exploited haphazard for profit by 
those who care nothing for consequences. 
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Retired Pony • Models By Boys and Girls • Puzzled Giraffes 



In Retirement—This pony named Minnie has left the Army after three years in the Life Guards, Nothing Between Meals—The Zoo giraffes, being unable to read the notice on the rails of their 


A good home has been found for her near Amersham in Buckinghamshire. enclosure, could not understand why visitors were not offering them the usual scraps of food. 



The Friendly Tree—A herd of deer in Windsor Great Park seek shelter from the sun. The Climbers—A thrilling moment during an obstacle race hold on the sands at Bournemouth. 



Modern Models—Models made by boys and girls of seven In an exhibition at Oxford. Cruising Schoolboys—Some of the 840 bovs who have been enjoying a cruise In the Baltic. 


I 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 
APPLE TREES 

A Little Acid That is 
Good For Them 

SAVING THE ORCHARDS 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


THANKS, FOX 
He Joins the Antiquaries 

A well-known naturalist has suggested 
that the fox is the most intelligent of 
beasts, but even this champion did not 
assert that the fox was an archaeologist. 

Now we learn that Mr Fox has dis¬ 
covered an early Iron Age camp in West 
Sussex and that, although such camps 
are common on the heights fringing the 
Weald, the one found by Mr Fox is 
apparently unique because it is on 
Wealden level. So archaeologists must 
cry, Thanks, Fox, and'welcome him as a 
fellow student of the past. 

In Piper's Copse, about two miles 
from the eastern slope of Blackdown, 
this earthwork, with its bold bank and 
deep ditch, has lain: hidden for cen¬ 
turies by trees and undergrowth. 

One day Mr Fox took the site in hand. 
He began excavations and brought to 
light charcoal, lumps of ore, and bits of 
pottery. 

Mr Fox had discovered a small iron 
smelting hearth. These clues led’men 
to look around them and to take notice 
of the camp. The secret of Piper’s 
Copse is out, and we know a little more 
about Sussex, thanks to Mr Fox. ’ 

There aro now about three million 
cows in England and Wales. 


OLD HEADS FOR 
OLD BODIES 

A Winchester Discovery 

GLASS FROM THE CATHEDRAL 
WINDOWS 

Last November we told how the 


BURNED IN A HAT-BOX 
Nelson’s Last Letter 

The news that the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich has acquired a 
letter written by Nelson on the Victory 
five weeks before Trafalgar lias led Mr 
A. C. R. Carter to tell the fate of Nelson’s 
last letter. 

The British Museum possesses a letter 
which was found unfinished in his cabin 
after his death. But the last letter he 
finished has disappeared. 

It was sold in 1904 for ^1030 to the 
late Lady Llangattock after a lively duel 
with an ^American collector. Nothing 
lias been heard of it since. Now Mr 
Carter tells us it was burned. 

Lady Llangattock took it home to her 
town house ; but she was about to go to 
her Monmouth house, and thought the 
safest place to hide the precious docu¬ 
ment was in a hat-box, where there was 
no chance (she may have thought) of its 
falling out and getting blown away. 

But directly they reached Monmouth 
an over-zealous maid unpacked, and 
llung all the wrapping paper on a bonfire, 
where Nelson’s letter perished with 
the rest 1 

Germany’s total debt is now about 
1500 million pounds. 


An Asbestos Suit 
For the Fireman 

Why it Does Not Burn 

Asbestos suits arc being made for 
firemen. There is an expectation that 
suits of the same material will be sup¬ 
plied to aerodromes. 

The object is the same for firemen 
and for airmen, and is to enable them 
to pass through fire unscathed. Asbestos 
gauntlets, helmets, and other protective 
clothing have long been known, but the 
suits now being made arc intended to 
enable the wearer to withstand for some 
time the intense heat of a fire burning 
all round. In one it might be possible 
to approach a burning aeroplane. 

The reason why asbestos will not burn 
is that it is an incombustible mineral. 
Chemically it is a silicate and aluminato 
of magnesium, calcium, and iron ; and 
it. will not take up further oxygen for 
combustion. 

It has been known for thousands of 
years and employed in regions as far 
apart as Labrador and China. The 
ancients derived it from the mineral 
amphibole, but it is more commonly 
obtained now from a serpentine rock. 

The serpentine asbestos has fibres 
only two or three inches long, but they 
arc of great strength and very flexible 
and elastic. The extension of the uses 
of this fibrous mineral to fireproof suits 
is one of the many inventions for its 
employment in our time. 

The Greeks made it into pocket hand¬ 
kerchiefs as a luxury; we use it for 
jacketing boilers and steam pipes, for 
fireproof curtains, and in fireproof 
cements, and it serves extremely well as 
an electric insulator. 

THE EVER YOUNG 
New Rutland Boughton Opera 

Yet another opera has been composed 
by Mr Rutland Boughton, the composer 
who gave 11s the ever popular opera 
The Immortal Hour. 

His new work is called The Ever 
Young and lias a Celtic setting. The 
characters arc the gods and goddesses 
who arc sung about in the choruses of 
The Immortal Hour, and some of the 
musical themes are the same. 

The main character in the new opera, 
however, is not a god or a goddess, but 
a mortal maid with whom Acngus, the 
god of youth, falls in love. The opera 
tells the tragedy of their love, for 
Acngus was a sort of Peter Pan ; lie 
could not grow up. Cacria, the mortal 
maid, with age acquired wisdom and 
depth of knowledge, but Acngus re¬ 
mained just a grown-up boy, and 
Cacria had to travel the road of experi¬ 
ence alone. 

The opera will be first given in the 
Pavilion at Bath, where the composer 
is presenting his ucav work from 
September 9 to September 14. 

AN ACT TO SAVE MEN 
FROM PRISON 
Humanity of the Home Office 

In a recent CN we referred to the 
instructions being issued to magistrates 
with reference to the imprisonment of 
people who could not find sureties, a 
procedure which meant loss of liberty 
to thousands in the course of a year. 

Parliament has just passed an Act 
which will reduce the number of people 
sent to prison because they arc too poor 
to pay fines promptly. 

This new Act provides that if a man 
.fails to pay he shall be examined as to his 
means, but tins Act will not come into 
operation until January, and by that 
time many would have to go to prison 
under the old law. 

The Home Office have therefore 
decided to recommend to the magistrates 
that they vShould adopt the principle of 
the new Act at once, and this procedure 
will save many from loss of liberty. 


SAFETY BY AIR 

Stricter Rules Needed 

THE NEW DANGER COMING 
INTO THE WORLD 

Wc have again and again pointed 
out that as air traffic increased air 
fatalities might be expected to increase 
in even greater proportion. 

A scries of terrible crashes has of late 
attracted serious attention, but there 
have been many crashes which have 
occupied little space in the papers. 

Air traffic is being very rapidly ( 
expanded, more quickly than the supply 
of expert pilots. This was a danger to 
he anticipated, and it lias occurred. The 
Dutch owners had to suspend some 
services for lack of pilots. 

Then there arc questions of loading, 
construction, upkeep, and flying condi¬ 
tions ; they should be faced scientifically 
unless wc desire to sec air accidents 
rivalling the death record of the roads. 

- Constructive Criticism 

Criticism to be useful should be 
constructive, and what is needed may 
thus be summarised : 

International Agreements . As air 
traffic is so largely international it is 
necessary to make international rules. 

Flying Conditions. Strict control of 
departures in relation to weather re¬ 
ports, 1 with more linked centres of 
report on flying conditions. No flying 
in anticipated storms. 

Carrying-power. A stricter limitation 
of loads, whether of passengers or cargo. 

Pilots . Very strict examination and 
certification of pilots, renewed at 
frequent intervals. 

A ir-imrthiness. Stricter rules of cer¬ 
tification, with independent examination 
of each machine before each flight. 

Limitation of Route. Greater control 
of routes, with stricter rules as to flying 
over populated areas. 

Collisions. I11 view of the growth of 
flying, rules are needed to prevent 
collisions. 1 

Inquest on Each Crash. Strict inquiry 
into every accident, from whatever 
cause arising, and whether or not accom¬ 
panied by casualties. 

It is not suggested that such measures 
would prevent accident, for flying can¬ 
not be made safe till science has learned 
to control gravitation, and in default of 
engine-power an aeroplane must come 
down to earth, wherever it may be. All 
the more reason is there to control 
strictly whatever can be controlled. 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must he asked on postcards, and 
sent to CN Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card., with name and address. 

What is the Silver In a Shilling Worth? 

With silver at 3s ojd an ounce the 
amount of that metal in a shilling is worth 
just 3Id, 

Who are the Forty Immortals? 

The members of the Academic Fran^aisc, 
chief of! the five academics of which the 
Institute of France is composed. Their 
number has been limited to 40 since 1637. 

Who Built the First Lifeboat? 

Henry Grcathcad. The boat was launched 
at Newcastlc-on-Tyne in 17*89, served for 
30 years, and was the means of saving 
hundreds of lives. 

Whose was the Tea Thrown Into 
Boston Harbour? 

It belonged apparently to the old East 
Inilia Company, who had at . that time a 
monopoly of the supply to England and 
America. 

Who was Henry the Lion? 

Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, Ile lived 
between 1129 and 1193, and as Duke of 
Saxony greatly extended his possessions and 
recovered Bavaria. Frederick the First, 
however, deprived him of all except Bruns¬ 
wick and Luneburg. 


By injecting a little boracic acid 
into apple trees a New Zealand 
scientist has found a remedy for a 
disease which has for 20 years ruined 
the crops in many orchards. 

This is a very important discovery 
for the fruit-growers of New Zealand, 
who ship about a million- cases of apples 
to England every year as well as supply 
New Zealanders with their apple a day. 

Nowadays doctors trace the causes 
of many diseases in human beings to 
lack of some clement in food eaten, and 
so we hear a great deal about the foods 
we should cat because they arc rich in 
vitamins. It is just the same with 
plants which draw their nourishment 
from the soil. Some soils are rich and 
others are poor in certain elements which 
the plants absorb. 

Working on this idea Mr J. D. 
Atkinson, of the New Zealand Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific Research, has been 
busy finding out the cause and cure of 
a disease in apples which fruit-growers 
call “ corky pit.” It results in numer¬ 
ous brown corky areas across the flesh 
of an apple, especially near the core. 

Finding the Cure 

Two years ago it was suggested that 
a possible cause of corky pit was a 
lack of some minerals in the trees pro¬ 
ducing the apples. Since then Mr 
Atkinson has made many experiments, 
inoculating a large number of trees 
with a wide variety of chemical solu¬ 
tions. Now it appears that the cure 
has been found. 

Two trees in an orchard had received 
injections, and when the whole 700 
apples from them were cut open they 
were found to be clean, while nine- 
tenths of the apples on the other trees 
in the orchard were spoiled by corky 
pit. Other experiments have convinced 
the scientists that they have found the 
remedy for the disease. 

As far as is known these experiments 
in New Zealand provide the first 
evidence of a lack of what chemists 
call ” boron ” in orchard soils of the 
world. Apples affected with corky 
pit have only one-third of the " boron 
content ” of apples grown on soils not 
subject to this tree ailment. 


Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet had 
acquired some old glass which had 
been turned out of Winchester Cathedral 
nearly 40 years ago. 

Some of the fragments which found 
a new home showed the bodies of figures. 
The heads might have been destroyed 
at the Reformation, or even used again 
elsewhere when the rest of the glass 
was discarded, but the Abbey Folk 
Park decided it would be worth while 
to search for them. 

Now their persistence has had its 
reward. Fourteen heads have rejoined 
their bodies at New Barnet. Sonic are 
evidently portraits of 15th-century 
people ; there is a citizen, and an old 
monk looking out of a window. A 
complete figure of Our Lord has also 
been found. 

The total number of panels of old 
Winchester glass now in the Abbey Folk 
Park is 27, and the latest discovery 
makes it likely that the original design 
of the window can bo reconstructed. 


SCENTED BUT UNSEEN 
The Garden of the Blind 

At Plymouth they have.started to 
lay out one of the most unusual gardens 
in England, at the Hartley Home of 
the Blind, where four acres arc being 
planted with things notable for their 
beauty of smell or softness of touch. 

Soon the 75 aged inmates of the home 
should be able to walk on a lawn sending 
out a strong smell of wild thyme 
when crushed, and they- will feel the 
big soft leaves of the buddlcia and 
Jerusalem sage. 

From the winter sweet of February 
to the late lemon verbena there will be 
a constant succession of scent, including 
such strong-smelling leaves as sweet- 
briar and the common mint. On warm 
spring days the old people will be able 
to sit under the fragrant expanding buds 
of the cotton-wood aspen tree, and later 
will come such bettcr-lcnown scents as 
honeysuckle, roses, and lavender. 

Even in the heart of winter blind folk 
need not be without delightful scents 
in the open garden, for the flowers of 
the crocus imperati and rhododendron 
dauricum give out a delightful smell. 
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GOOD HOUSES 

Health Minister and a 
Standard 

GOVERNMENT MOVE AGAINST THE 
JERRY-BUILDER 

The Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, who did so much as Postmaster- 
General, is moving in the matter of 
jerry-building. 

The word jerry-built is an old one 
and was coined many years ago to 
describe scamped work and bad ma¬ 
terials. Since the war, owing to the 
rise in prices and wages, the temptation 
to build badly has increased. Never 
until recent years were such shoddy 
buildings erected as now appear in so 
many building estates. 

The Minister of Health has received 
a deputation on the subject from the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, who complained of “ inferior 
and shoddy houses/' and in reply said 
he was considering a scheme drawn up 
by the Building Employers Federation. 

This scheme provides a standard 
specification for houses, and the Federation 
promises a register of good builders for 
the guidance of the public. A committee 
is working out the details. 

We are bound to say that it was high 
time the Ministry moved in the matter, 
and we hope that Sir Kingsley Wood 
will pursue it closely. Hundreds of 
thousands of badly-built houses have 
been erected and sold to poor people. 
It is cruel that a family of .small means 
should engage to buy a house in instal¬ 
ments over 15 years when long before 
the end of that period it will call for 
heavy repair or will be falling down. . 


THE PIT PONY 
A Word For Those Who Care 
For Him 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE CASE 

For a long time the C N, in its concern 
for all dumb animals, has urged the 
removal of all ponies from the mines, 
and we still do so. 

But we are alwaj^s willing to consider 
the other point of view, and one of our 
readers who is a pit manager tells us of 
the care that is often taken to ensure the 
health and happiness of the ponies 
underground. 

He sends us a record of the ponies 
working in his mine last year, stating 
that he believes in mechanical haulage 
wherever practicable, but that liis mine 
is one of those in which there arc miles 
of roads which must be maintained for 
airways and travelling, over which me¬ 
chanical haulage is impracticable and 
pony haulage is in every way superior 
to human haulage. 

The record shows that 90 ponies were 
employed last year, all over four years 
old as laid down by law. None was lost 
by accident, but eight were destroyed 
on account of old age. Only four ponies 
were off work for more than seven days 
as the result of injury. These figures 
show an average working life of eleven 
years, and a total life of over 15 for each 
animal employed. 

This mine maintains a number of 
ponies in a field to replace any working 
pony which may be injured or in need 
of a rest. The ponies are big, and are so 
well cared for that they sometimes are 
as much as their drivers can control when 
they set out on their day's work with an 
electric torch fastened to their heads. 


VALUE OF A TOURIST 

In these days of exchange between one 
country and another we come upon new 
kinds of tables in trade accounts. 

One central European Power is keenly 
interested in its tourist traffic; its neigh¬ 
bour is equally keen on its trade in pigs. 

It seems that they have mutually 
arranged their exchange on the formula : 
One Tourist— Five Pigs . 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 





Hill 


The bush-cheep, a cousin of the grasshopper, 
is found in hot, sandy places near the seashore 



The rosy starling of south-eastern Europe 
often visits England early in September 

mm 



Young horse-mush- The little round fungi 
rooms are now to be known as puffballs are 
seen in meadows seen in the short grass 



The marbled white butterfly is seen 



✓ vs/,. - 
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Nestlings of the willow A swallowtail butter- 
warbler’s second brood fly will emerge next 
are now almost full May from this chry- 


grown 


salis seen now 



WHAT TELEVISION 
CAN DO NOW 

Bringing the World 
Before Our Eyes 

SEEING IS BELIEVING 

Television is so much nearer that 
the Postmaster-General has announced 
its appearance in the home for early 
next year. 

Seeing will be believing. What could 
be seen and heard now if the promised 
receiving sets were in their place, 
attached to their special aerials, and 
connected with the electric mains ?. The 
CN has obtained from the Baird Tele¬ 
vision Company a statement of what its 
television sets can do in receiving pic¬ 
tures and sound from the Baird trans¬ 
mitters at the Crystal Palace. 

The Baird Aerials 

On the top of the South Tower of the 
Crystal Palace, 680 feet above sea-level, 
are the Baird aerials. From there a 
distance of 30 to 35 miles can be seen in 
all directions. The very short waves 
employed for effective television will 
travel only a little farther than the eye 
can sec. For this reason the highest 
point that can be found in" the London 
area has been chosen, and the waves 
travelling from the aerials have been 
tested to transmit pictures and sound in 
all parts of the Greater London area, not 
more than 23 miles from the Crystal 
Palace. Southend to the cast, Hatfield 
to the north, Maidenhead to the west, 
and Edcnbridge and Sevcnoaks to the 
south have received them. 

On the lowest floor of the South Tower 
is the sound radio transmitter. The 
sound transmitted by it is synchronised 
with the vision sent out by the 
lhgh-power vision transmitters. Both 
operate on short wavelengths, that for 
vision of seven metres wavelength and 
the one for sound of eight and a half 
metres. The sound transmitter was used 
in the first place for vision. 

These can transmit living pictures of 
individuals and of scenes taking place 
in the television company’s studios at 
the Crystal Palace as well as other 
scenes taking place on the terrace in 
front. They can transmit also portions 
of kinematographic films already made 
and run off in the studios. 

They will be capable, as the method 
develops, of transmitting the whole of 
such films. 

The Receiving Sets 

The same apparatus which scans, for 
the purposes of transmission, kinemato- 
grapliic films in the studio can be 
employed to record on a film events 
taking place outside, as, for example, at 
the Albert Hall or at the Boat Race; and 
the records thus made can be relayed to 
the Crystal Palace for retransmission to 
receiving sets. 

Thus at the present time scenes and 
events, complete with sound, which 
take place in the studios can be trans¬ 
mitted. So also can events taking place 
in the immediate neighbourhood and 
portions of kinematographic films. The 
use of specially prepared films for the 
transmission of daily occurrences is 
foreshadowed. 

How will these be rendered in the 
home ? The pictures will appear on two 
types of receiving sets which are ready 
and both of which will receive pictures 
and sound. The size of the picture pro¬ 
duced on the first set is eight inches by 
six inches, and is brilliant enough to be 
seen quite clearly in ordinary room 
lighting. The size of the picture pro¬ 
duced on the second set is twelve inches 
by nine inches and fs more brilliant. 
Both sets receive sound as well as vision. 


HE FOUGHT DRAKE 

Plays of the Cloak 
and Sword 

A SPANIARD’S THREE 
CENTURIES OF FAME 

Three centuries ago this week (on 
August 27, 1635) died Lope Felix 
de Vega Carpio, known to fame as Lope 
de Vega, popular dramatist of Spain. 

He had an exciting life. He sailed 
with the Armada against England and 
was secretary to the Duke of Alva, 
but in the end 
he settled down, 
gave most of his 
income to char¬ 
ity, and allowed 
himself a little 
garden and a few 
books as his only 
luxuries. 


He early began 
writing plays and 
poems, and his 
ballads won him 
fame. One long 
poem is a rejoic¬ 
ing over the Lop0 de Vega 

death of Drake, the dragon enemy of 
Spain. But it was as a playwright that 
he was most successful, for he had the 
wit to see that the audience did not 
mind in the slightest whether tlic action 
of the play took place within 24 hours 
or whether any or all the rules of classical 
drama were broken. Originator of the 
“ cloak and sword” plays, he gave 
them romance and thrills and tension 
instead of character studies, and the 
public approved. His dialogue was easy 
and brilliant and his output enormous. 

Cervantes criticised his work severely, 
but he continued to give people what 
they wanted, and 19 years after Cer¬ 
vantes went to his grave almost 
unmourned de Vega’s coffin was followed 
along the same street by the greatest 
throng Madrid had ever known. 

Of his 1500 plays about 450 remain, 
enough to place him as an important 
figure in Spanish literature. 



HALF A CROWN FOR 
BEAUTY 

Who Will Spare It? 

Whenever we sec the child gardeners 
of Bethnal.Green hard at work weeding 
and raking their little garden plots we 
think of Eleanor Far jeon’s lines : 

A Beanseed , a Beanseed , 

, A pink, speckled Beanseed ! 

I’ll plant a fat Beanseed in my little plot , 
I’ll plant it at night. 

And shut my eyes tight, 

Sleep until daybreak, and then I’ll see 

What ? 

The wonderful work now being done 
by the Bethnal Green Gardens Guild is 
changing the outlook of scores of children 
living in dismal streets and tenements. 
Many have experienced for the first time 
the thrill of watching seeds and bulbs 
turn magically into plants. 

It would be a thousand pities if this 
good work were .stopped, but the cost of 
tools, plants, and seeds, and the wages 
of the caretakers of the groups of plots, 
arc causing much anxiety. 

Most C N readers are enthusiastic 
gardeners. Who will send a spare 
lialfcrown so that these boys and girls, 
whose love of beauty is likely to be 
stifled by their surroundings of dingy 
bricks and mortar, may be given the 
delight of growing flowers ? They should 
be sent to Miss Monckton, Oxford House, 
Mape Street, Bethnal Green, E 2, 


sMmm 

Young woodcocks are beginning to moult and 
are less in evidence than they will be later in 
the year 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ariel.. . Ay-re-el 


The G P O handles about 7000 million 
letters and 1600 million telephone calls 
a year. 


Bayreuth 
Giotto , 
Luncburg 
Titania . 


By-royt 
Jot-toe 
Loo-ne-boorg 
Te-tay-ne-ah 
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THE RUINED CITY JUBILEE OF A GREAT SHIP CANAL THE VANISHING EGG 


CAUSE OF THE WRECK 
OF QUETTA 

Tremendous Pressure of the 
Earth’s Rocks 

ASIA’S GRIP ON INDIA 

. Quetta, having been razed to the 
ground by earthquake, may hope that 
devastation of the kind will not visit 
it again for a very long time. 

It has paid its line to the underlying 
Barth movements which bring about 
such terrifying convulsions at the 
Barth’s surface. Earthquakes in all 
the known centres of great disturbances 
of the Earth’s crust take place where 
mountains of great height arc near to 
ocean depths or where there arc suspected 
cracks in the Earth's crust. 

The earthquake area of the Hima¬ 
layas, where Quetta is situated, is rather 
different, but the reasons for disturbance 
are tlic same. The strata forming the 
base of the uplifted mountains slip, and 
the effort of adjustment gives rise to an 
earthquake. 

Unshakable Central Asia 

The Himalayas are like an upheaved 
and rather unstable wedge between the 
high mass of Central Asia and the plains 
bordering them to the south. The 
Central Asian block is solid and to all 
appearances unshakable. The Central 
and Southern India south of the Indus 
and the Gauges is possibly an even older 
part of the Earth’s crust which has 
never undergone rock-folding since the 
earliest geological times. No earth¬ 
quakes occur there. 

But the Himalayas, the Trans-Hima¬ 
layas; and the spur leading down into 
Burma form an area of disturbance 
from Persia and Baluchistan to Malaya. 
It is believed that once the whole 
mountainous area was a sea with a 
limestone bottom, which lias been up- 
heaved into ranges including the highest 
limestone peaks in the world. 

The cause of the crumpling of these 
ranges is still obscure. It has been 
attributed to the same continued move¬ 
ments of the globe which separated the 
continents from the oceans, and, with 
less plausibility, to the wrinkling of the 
Earth’s crust over a shrinking core. 

The Folding Rocks 

Mr \V. D. West, of the Indian 
Geological Survey, attributes both the 
rise of the Himalayas and the earth¬ 
quakes which their subterranean move¬ 
ments produce to the pressure of the 
great Asian block toward the Indian 
plains, rivers, and seas. He compares 
the movement to the jaws of a vice 
closing on soft material in between. 
The rocks first, fold; then, when the 
compression increases, they yield and 
fracture. 

Several cubic miles of roclc are driven 
over another mass in front of it, and, the 
yielding being sudden and jerky, an 
earthquake follows. Baluchistan’s earth¬ 
quakes are attributed to a sort of hairpin 
bend in the mountain chain to the north 
and west. The general slow movement 
from northwest to southeast is checked 
by some underlying obstacle and the 
rocks of this area are always in a 
condition of strain. 

The strains accumulate and eventually 
tlic region can resist no longer. The earth¬ 
quake which is evidence of the breakage 
is also a guarantee that, owing to the 
relief obtained, another earthquake will 
not follow for a very long time. 

There will be 596 clocks on the new 
liner Queen Mary. 

It is in the home that half tlic acci¬ 
dents happen, and the Safety First 
Association^ has issued a twopenny 
booklet entitled Beware containing 
hints for safety at home. 


One of the Biggest Achievements of Its Time 


TRICK 


''This is the Jubilee Year of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, an engin¬ 
eering work which is a monument to 
■ the faith that removes mountains. 

The most stubborn mountain it had to 
move was the disbelief in it. 

Liverpool had no faith in it, for the 
good reason that it did not want a Port 
of Manchester as a rival eating into the 


v v&. 



These drawings show one of the wonders of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, the Barton Aqueduct, This is a swing bridge, 
and it carries the Bridgewater Canal over the Ship Canal 

tolls and profits of the Port 
of Liverpool; and for three 
years these two foremost 
cities of the industrial North 
fought one another, till Man¬ 
chester won its right to start 
throwing its millions into the 
big ditch. 

Daniel Adamson, chair¬ 
man of the Ship Canal Com¬ 
mittee, was the hero of that 
fight. Though the first meet- 
ing of Manchester men in 
favour of the Canal was held 
at his house at Didsbury in 
1882, it was not till August 6, 

1885, that the Canal Bill 
received the Royal assent. 

Not a foot of ground had 
been dug, not a tenth of the 
millions the Canal would 
cost had been found, but 
Adamson and his supporters breathed 
again, for they knew that Manchester 
and Salford men would never now 
turn back. 

In the three-years struggle they had 
given and taken many body blows. The 
first Parliamentary Bill came to grief, 

The Commons passed it after much ado, 
the Lords rejected it. The second Bill 
next year was passed by the Lords and 
thrown out by the Commons. Only in 
the third year did the opposition collapse. 


It collapsed because it was evident 
that Manchester meant to have its 
Canal. It had spent £400,000 in getting 
permission to spend another £8,000,000, 
and nothing would stop it. 

Nothing did stop it, and it stands 
today one of the foremost achievements 
of a practical nation. Liverpool, which 
saw the- trade of its own port threat¬ 
ened, has been a gainer by it because 
of the increased prosperity 
flowing from Manchester. 
The railways, which also 
were its enemies, are in tlic 
same boat. 

As an engineering feat it 
was a triumph. It lifts big 
ships from the sea through 
its locks to Manchester, 60 
feet above sca-levcl. It goes 
under roads and railways. 
It burrows under the Bridge- 
water Canal, whose water is 
carried over by a swing 
bridge weighing in all 1600 
tons. It has made Man¬ 
chester a port of 400 acres. 

And all this was the out¬ 
come of what an opponent 



The swing bridge opens to allow big boats to pass along the 
Ship Canal, huge gates on the banks and at the ends of 
the bridge imprisoning the waters of the upper canai. 

declared to be as great a delusion as 
the South Sea Bubble. 

The great delusion is that great ideas 
are to be feared. There are a hundred 
things to be done in England which are 
kept waiting because men are afraid. 

It is not amiss that those who have 
tine and opportunity before them, and 
the destiny of these islands in their 
hands, should read the story of what was 
done by men of courage and resolution 
in Manchester fifty years ago. 


At Home Among Alaskan Snows 


A letter has reached Europe from 
* * Beatrice Mason, of Mason House, 
Masonland, Alaska. 

News of her comes but once a year, 
for the cabin where she and her husband 
live is about 600 miles from the rest 
of the world. 

When Beatrice was a little girl she 
spent a summer holiday in the Adivon- 
dacks, tho mountains where the Hudson 
River rises. There she made friends 
with a hermit, who told her stories and 
carved toys for her,. so that she went 
home thinking a hermit's life the most 
delightful in the world, a free life in the 
wilds. In later years she read a book 
by Hudson Stuck about the settlements 
of Alaska, and again the idea of the 
lonely spaces thrilled her. 

Fortune played into her 1 lands, for 
when she was ready to earn her living 
she heard that a woman manager was 
needed at Fort Yukon, one of the settle¬ 
ments established by Stuck. 

She applied for the post at once, but 
on arrival at Fort Yukon found that tlic 
work required was really that of a head 
cook. This was not at all what she had 
anticipated, but she set to with a will 
and was soon managing famously, except 
for the baking of bread. 


The handful of Red Indians and 
white men had become accustomed to 
poor bread, but one day along came a 
hunter, Willoughby Mason, and taught 
the young cook liow to make really good 
bread. Wc doubt, however, whether Fort 
Yukon was grateful to him, for, having 
taught Beatrice her lesson, Mr Mason 
married her and took her away. 

His hunting took him to the deserted 
regions of North Alaska, and there the 
home had to be. Once a year Beatrice 
could return to civilisation for sup¬ 
plies, so she packed all she could possibly 
take on the little launch for their tliree- 
wceks journey to Masonland. 

Even in that great solitude she has 
made the cabin a real home. In one 
way her housework is simplified: she 
can cook a great batch of pies and 
cakes, freeze them out of doors, and 
then thaw what she wants when she 
wants it. For company when her hus¬ 
band is out she lias eight beloved dogs. 

Life in far-away Alaska is good—and 
yet ... If anyone likes to write a 
word to Mrs Mason, even though it 
might not arrive for 12 months, we think 
she would be glad to have that little 
touch with the rest of the world more 
personal than wireless can bring. 


ALL IS NOT GOLD 
THAT GLISTERS 

Adventures and Tragedies in 
an English Garden 

LITTLE DOMESTIC CHRONICLE 

Here is a little adventure from 
Australia, balanced by a page from 
the diary of an English garden. 

Tho Australian scene was Mullaculla 
Station on the River Darling, where 
strange things began to happen in the 
poultry run. Eggs which should have 
been in the nests were absent, so, as 
nothing suggested robbery, two chiiia 
eggs were put in the nesting-places as a 
quiet hint to tlic hens. 

But not only did the proper eggs 
continue absent; the china eggs dis¬ 
appeared ! It was difficult to imagine 
who or what the thief might be, for the 
ground was hard and without impres¬ 
sion of footprints. 

In the dust, however, was a curious 
mark which it was thought might 
possibly have been made by a large 
snake. So watch was kept, and in due 
course there came waddling up what 
seemed a crocodile. A well-placed shot 
killed the robber, which proved to be a 
huge lizard. Its guilt was manifest, for 
in its, inside were the two china eggs, 
which; it had gulped down in mistake 
for the genuine article. 

White Ants as Etchers 

To round off the Australian chapter 
it must be added that white ants have 
invaded the Lord Mayor’s official parlour 
at Adelaide, and, biting their way into 
a cabinet, have spoiled his lordship’s 
drinking-glasses by etching them all 
over with the astonishing acid which 
they secrete. 

Then it falls to be told that English 
gardens also have their excitements, 
adventures, and even tragedies. - In 
the Editor’s wood wild pheasants arc 
proudly strutting at the head of a 
thriving bi’ood of young ones ; in his 
kitchen garden partridge parents arc 
making merry with their chicks ; his 
lily-pond, in which goldfish multiply 
like minnows, lias become the swimming- 
pool of a grass snake, and a pretty rascal 
of a kingfisher has been visiting, sus¬ 
pected of loitering with intent to commit 
a felony against the fish. 

The one sad note is that the red 
squirrels which arrived unexpectedly, 
reared several families, and then dis¬ 
appeared as mysteriously as they came, 
have been succeeded by grey squirrels, 
one of which was seen the other day 
bolting, up a tree with a young bird in 
its cruel little jaws. 

Where the Romans Walked 

Australian civilisation is new, and is 
but yet colonising wilds where untamed 
creatures have been lords for millions 
of years, but the English garden has 
grown up on a site where the Romans 
walked and dropped their coins, where 
the Saxons built a church, over whose 
Norman successor began the quarrel 
between Henry the Second and Bcclcet 
which was to bring the Archbishop to 
his death at Canterbury. 

Yet the progeny of birds brought by 
the Roman are still there, with descen¬ 
dants of birds older than Rome, with 
snakes and lizards, frogs and toads, 
and, prowling near and at times ven¬ 
turing in, foxes and badgers, the pos¬ 
terity of animals which were there 
before man. 

The Litter Lout Raises 
Your Rates 

Put him down and keep them down 
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THE GREEN PLANET The Little Lady RIVALS TO THE 

URANUS IN THE EAST OF BOSTON OKAPI 



The path o! Uranus 


Where To See a World 1815 
Million Miles Away 

A YEAR OF 60,000 SHORT DAYS 

By the C N Astronomer 

TLe remote world of Uranus may 
now be found low in the eastern sky. 

He rises in the evening soon after 
9 o’clock, and if the sky is clear and dark, 
will be high enough in the heavens to be 
seen an hour or so after. 

Though just within visibility, field- 
glasses will help to identify him by 
means of the faint stars in his vicinity. 
At present lie appears very close to two 
stars slightly fainter Ilian Uranus; that 
is, a little below sixth magnitude- 
Together the three form an obvious 
triangle. 

Our star-map shows the stars likely 
to be seen in the field of view of the 
glasses, the lo- 
c a 1 i t y being 
about eight de¬ 
grees, about i6 
times the Moon's 
apparent width, 
to the south-east 
o f the s t a r 
Gamma in Aries. 

This s t a r was 
indicated in the 
star-map in the 
CN for August 17, 
so we should have no difficulty in finding 
him, in spite of his faintness. 

The star 54 Ccti, also within the field 
of view of the glasses, is between 5 and 6 
magnitude, and so readily scon with 
the naked eye on a clear, dark night. 
Uranus is at present about eight times 
the Moon's apparent width to the left 
of this star, but is travelling toward it, 
as indicated by the arrow. It should 
provide much interest, during the next 
four months, to note the planet’s gradual 
- approach. This may bo observed later 
on with the naked eye when the long 
nights arc clear and Uranus.rises earlier, 
thus attaining a much higher altitude. 

A curious greenish tint will be noticed 
in the light reflected from Uranus. This 
is produced by some at present un¬ 
identified gas in the outer atmospheric 
envelope of the planet, just as the frozen 
nitrogen in the higher regions of the 
Earth's atmosphere gives to our day¬ 
light sky its blue. 

The sunlight reflected from the dense 
cloud masses enveloping Uranus has to 
traverse some such region of highly 
attenuated and frozen gas of consider¬ 
able intensity, so, though the light 
reflected from Uranus possesses all the 
details of reflected sunlight, there are 
in addition curious heavy bands of 
colour, particularly this green indicating 
the presence of the gas. 

A Night Lasting 21 Years 

Uranus is the farthest world possible 
to glimpse with the unaided eye, and at 
present is about 1815 million miles 
away. Think of being able to see an 
object through this vast space across 
which the sunlight from Uranus takes 
at present 2 hours 40 minutes to reach 
11s. Then reflect that this greenish 
speck is a world 64 times the size of our 
own, and that if it had land surfaces in 
proportion there would be 16 times 
more land to explore than the Earth has. 

Moreover, there would be nearly 
Co,ooo days in a Uranian year in which 
to do it, though rather short days qf 
about 1 of hours, except in the vast 
-Polar zones, where the daylight might 
last for 21 years, and the night also. 
However, Uranus has four moons to 
brighten up the nights, Ariel, Umbriel, 
Titania, and Obcron; but as they are all 
smaller than our Moon, and two of them 
at a greater distance, while the amount 
of sunlight is about 360 times less than 
our Moon receives, they would appear 
dim little moons to our eyes. G. F, M. 


Isabella Gardner and Her 
Palace of Art 

From a Correspondent in America 

A hundred years ago there lived in 
Boston a little lady whose name is 
still famous there. 

The first thing Boston people tell a 
stranger to the town is not to go without 
seeing Mrs Gardner’s house, and th‘c' 
visitor is fascinated by a fine recon¬ 
struction of a Venetian palace containing 
perhaps the most precious art collection 
any individual has gathered in a lifetime. 

Isabella Gardner counted Robert 
Bruce and Mary Stuart among her an¬ 
cestors. It certainly seemed that some 
of Robert Bruce's determination was in 
her veins, for she was always persistent 
until she was successful. The only time 
she was known to fail in anything was 
when, as a child, she made up her mind 
to go to a circus alone, but was caught 
by the family butler as she was crawling 
under the canvas of the great tent. 

Queen of All Parties 

Isabella was born in New York. She 
grew up and married Jack Gardner, and 
Boston became her home, the town 
being greatly interested in its frail, 
active, and unconventional newcomer. 
But Isabella found society life unsatis¬ 
fying and went to Europe to study 
cathedrals. Then she made a pilgrimage 
to see pictures, and after that her hus¬ 
band took her to India and to Africa. 
Back in Boston she was queen of all 
parties ; she bad seen so much. Some 
friends, trying to. find a subject outside 
the range of her experience, began to 
talk about Cambodia, but Isabella had 
dined with the King of Cambodia and 
had plenty to say of the country. 

She brought herself into history when 
she arrived at Bayreuth the day after 
Liszt had died. .The kings and queens of 
Europe were sending wreaths, and Mrs 
Gardner ordered one to be sent with the 
inscription “ Homage from America." 
It lay with Queen Victoria's tribute. 

A Venetian Palace 

But her permanent place in Boston’s 
history was assured when she built the 
Venetian palace. Little by little she had 
gathered together a remarkable collec¬ 
tion of paintings. Giotto and Whistler, 
Velasquez and Corot, Diiror and Turner, 
Rembrandt and Sargent, were repre¬ 
sented in her home, and Mrs Gardner 
decided to house them suitably. 

So she planned the Venetian palace. 
From Europe came a hundred cases of 
marbles, frescoes, glass, furniture, lamps, 
and draperies. Every day she went to 
watch the building rise, lunching with 
the workmen and supervising it all. 
Now " Mrs Gardner’s house " is an 
important Art Museum. 

" Her appreciation of art is only 
equalled by her understanding of the 
artist," Whistler wrote of her. She was 
so much more than a collector; she 
understood and loved her treasures and 
their creators, and this is the ex¬ 
planation of her success in life. 


THE PENGUINS COME 
TO TOWN 

Several hundred penguins have made 
their home beneath the buildings on 
Somes Island, a quarantine station in 
the spacious harbour on which the sea¬ 
port capital city of New Zealand stands. 

They arc from the colony of quaint, 
web-footed seabirds frequenting the 
shores of lands bordering or. the great 
Antarctic Ocean. During recent years 
the penguins have been exploring the 
harbour, and they appear to have 
decided that Somes Island is a good 
place for a new home. 

No one thinks of disturbing them, and 
every day they come out from beneath 
the quarantine buildings and file down 
to the water for food. 


FRIENDLY MANATEES 

A New Pets Comer at the . 
London Zoo 

NOVEL ATTRACTION AT 
WHIPSNADE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo is becoming full of in¬ 
teresting new features. 

No sooner had Congo, the okapi, 
settled down and ceased to be a wonder 
than two more strange animals arrived. 
They arc a pair of manatees from the 
West Indies and the first examples of 
their kind to be seen at the Zoo for 
over thirty years. 

The manatee is a member of the 
family of sea-cows which arc believed 
to be the creatures responsible for the 
legend about mermaids. These .sea- 
cows are vegetarian mammals that have 
taken to life in water and become ex¬ 
tremely odd-looking in consequence. 

Not Like Mermaids 

The Zoo’s manatees are about 8 feet 
long, and the greater part of their bulk 
consists of body, for their heads are 
small, their fore limbs arc just flippers, 
they have no hind limbs, and their tails 
arc flattened and fish-like. When seen 
from a distance in their wild state 
they arc said to look rather human, 
especially as the female when suckling 
young holds the infant to her breast 
with one flipper and assumes an almost 
upright position in the water. 

The Zoo manatees, however, do not 
give the impression of being the slight¬ 
est bit human, nor do they bear any 
resemblance to the pictures of mer¬ 
maids combing their long - hair ; but 
they are well worth a special visit, for 
they seem docile and friendly. A 
large tank has been designed for them 
in an unused part of the Aquarium. 

Another new attraction at the Zoo 
is a " pets corner." On the lawn, close 
to the chimpanzees outdoor play¬ 
ground small enclosures have been made 
and on fine days they will be occupied 
by tame young animals. Anyone who 
wishes to play with a tame lion cub or 
a baby chimpanzee may ask ti keeper 
in attendance to take him into the 
animal's enclosure. A photographer 
will be in attendance, and. for one 
shilling the visitor can be photographed 
with the animal. 

The Elephants at Home 

Wliipsnade also lias a new attraction, 
for the elephants have moved into a 
house built specially for them. It con¬ 
sists of four circular dens linked to¬ 
gether by a covered passage for visitors, 
and in place of bars there is a moat 
filled with water that laps-round the 
front half of the dens. The back half 
of the dens is solid wall ; but in each 
den this wall is painted in a different 
colour scheme. One cage is green, 
another is blue, a third is pink, and the 
fourth yellow, while the water is made 
to look blue by means of paint. 

As soon as the elephants moved in 
they filled their trunks with water and 
began to spray themselves. 

The’latest additions to Wliipsnade 
are a collection of giant tortoises which 
arc being exhibited in a pit. 


A CROW PLAYS GOLF 

A golfer drove off on the links at 
Canberra, Australia, * and the ball 
swerved and fell on rough ground, 

It was a disappointing shot, and he 
knew that lie would have to make several 
more before lie reached the green. 
Then an amazing thing happened. A 
crow flew down, picked up the ball, and 
deposited it on the green about 15 
yards from the hole. 

" Two can play at that game," Jim 
Crow seemed to say as be flew away. 



' Ovaltine■ 
improved 
her Health 
Remarkably 

'T'HE mother of this sturdy, healthy 
girl gives striking evidence of the 
supreme value of ‘ Ovaltine’ for growing 
children. She writes :—* 

“ My daughter, aged 3, was very run¬ 
down. She was not replacing her energy 
and would not eat a thing. She would 
wake up during the night and rock her 
bed for hours. So I decided to try 
4 Ovaltine.* And really the change is 
remarkable. She has rosy cheeks, is 
putting on weight, sleeps right through 
the night, and is full of fun all day.” 

Remember that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is a perfect 
food containing every nutritive element 
required for building up robust health 
and sound nerves. There is nothing 
“just as good.” Reject substitutes. 



Gives Energy and Robust Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 


P.i56a 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'T'HOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official handbook and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
'Ovaltine' Factory, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire. 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

' CHAPTER 17 
At Mistchurch 

Dogbr could not help staring, because 
** just now Zachary had advised him 
not to go to Liverpool. 

. Enjoying his astonishment, Zachary 
smiled, and, " Aye, but tis only ostensibly 
that you’re going,” he expounded, making 
a rare mouthful of the word. ‘ “ Ypu'Jl 
sham tomorrow, to throw those rogues off 
the scent. You'll haye your.gear ready, and; 
I’ll get the blacksmith to run you in his 


Roger was reeling under the shock of 
this disappointment when Zachary, bidding 
them wait for him where they were, went 
off and by and by returned with a man 
in a car, who would run them as far as 
Sycamore Lock, he announced, explaining 
that they would have the river in sight all 
the way, so that if the barges were coming 
along they could sec them, and drive, back 
in plenty of time to receive them. 

So they sped to the lock, where again 
they met disappointment. The lock-keeper 
could give no report of the barges ; ho had 
seen them neither coming up nor going down. 

“ Then,” said Zachary, “ as they don’t 
come down to us, we’ll have to go up to' 
them.” And able, apparently, to lay his 


car to the Halt, where you’ll buy a ticket • hands on a friend in need everywhere, lie 


to' Liverpool, changing at the Junction, 
But you’ll ne’er go as far as the junction, 
lad,” Zachary said, chuckling; “you'll slip 
out at Stenchurch.”. 

“ Yes, I know,” declared Roger. “ There’s 
a motor-bus service twice a day between 
Stenchurch and Mistchurch Pool, So I 
ought to land in the Pool about tcatime.” 


At the-Pool you’ll make for the ship- : how’you fished me out of the. weir 
wii/vn’t.-- Tioroo+n Tim.-k can von handle her ’ 


conducted them to a villa which backed 
on the river, with a landing-stage at the 
end of its lawn and a big motor-launch at 
the landing-stage. 

The young man to whom it belonged 
agreed gladly to lend it. 

“ It's a sight more I'd do for you, Zachary 
Redstar,” said lie. “I haven’t forgotten 
“ * ~ _ But 


chandler’s' shop in the Bargate. There 
you’ll ask for me,” explained Zachary.; 

“ Nicole and I will be thereabouts, watching 
out for the barges to come down the river. 

They’ll hardly be down before dark, which’H 
mean they can’t start unloading before 
Tuesday morning.”,-: - fie paused. “ Will 
that be' all right, Nicole ? ” 

“ Couldn’t beat it,” said Nicole, stilling 
a yawn, “ Zachary, old man, you must 
sleep here tonight.” 

, Nay, tis morning said Zachary calmly. q 0 the three stepped in and cast off, with 
I in oil to my rivei. And, grasping Ins O Nicole in his element at the steering. 


can you handle her. ? ! 

"Aye,” said Zachary, pointing to Nicole. 

“ Well, she’s a beauty,” declared her 
proud owner. “ She can travel like smoke, 
and she’ll stow even your long legs com¬ 
fortably, Zachary Redstar. You’ll find 
lashings of petrol and oil aboard. In you 
get, then.” 

CHAPTER 18 
Up River 


stick, he nodded, and went from the room. 

The Sun was . streaming next morning 
when Roger arrived at the Halt, and sprang 
from the blacksmith’s rattle-trap car, with 
liis suitcase conspicuously . labelled for 
Liverpool Central. Ilis porter, having re¬ 
ceived him like some long-lost brother, put 
him into a carriage with a' bald-headed 
gentleman deep in a book. 

Having taken a good look at him, Roger 
settled himself down in the far corner,- and 
then, as they started, lie returned to the 
window’ to give his porter a wave. Just as 
lie was about to sit down again the train 
ran past some empty millc cans at the end 
oE the platform. 

Simultaneously there was a movement 
behind the milk cans. 

The person crouching behind them had 
popped his head up too soon. 

Half a second later and Roger’s sharp eye 
would have missed that cycling club badge 
on the cap of the crouclier. Well, members 
of cycling clubs didn’t lurk behind milk 
cans. But creatures like Fetlock sent on a 
spy’s errand did. Thus reflecting, Roger 
rejoiced. Fetlock, would hurry back to 
report the coast clear. 

But one point which Roger had doubted 
decided itself now: Was the yokel such a 
simple lout as he appeared ? “ No; this 

settles it,” said Roger to himself. “ Fet¬ 
lock’s cunning. He's been spying on me for 
Leaman ever since I arrived.” 

At Stenchurch he was out of the train in 
a flash. Then, leaving the larger of the two 
suitcases at the bus office, lie began his long 
ride to the Pool. 

It w r as well after five o’clock ere they 
reached journey’s end,' coming cautiously 
'down the steep hill, with the placid expanse 
of the Pool stretching below them. 

Alighting, lie made straight for the ship- 
chandler’s shop in the Bargate, and behold, 
there sat Nicole' calmly smoking his pipe 
behind the counter. 

lie confided first that the shop was kept 
by his sister, and next that Zachary was up 
at the Pool. Then, clutching, the suitcase, 
he led Roger into the living-room, where 
the}’ found tea prepared for them. 

At seven o’clock appeared Zachary, 
bringing no news' except that the barges 
could not arrive.before.-morning. And with' 
that, and a nod to Roger, lie strode straight 
up to bed, and the others soon followed. ' 

First thing in the morning they all went 
to the Pool. 

There were.no barges there. 

But yesterday Zachary had found the 
vessel which was awaiting them. She was 
a cargo steamer specially chartered from 
London to load from the barges and cross to 
America. This Zachary’s cautious questions 
had elicited, together with the news that 
she had. been expecting the barges, for a 
day or two. ■* •: 

■■ You’ve had no more word ? ” he,asked 
now of a man who was idling at her rail. 

The sailor shook his head With a grin of 
indifference. " We’re in no hurry, mate,” 
he responded. " Tay is pay, all the same.” 


Nicole in his element at the steering 
wheel, and the other two in the sturdy scats 
just behind him. 

They were going up-river. Nicole wanted 
to let out his engine; but Zachary stayed liinu 

“ For why ? ” grumbled Nicole. 

“ Because I've only two eyes,” rejoined 
Zachary, “ though 1 grant you they’re 
sharper than most people’s-four'would ha’ 
been.” Then, turning to Roger, “ You'll 
watch out to starboard,” he said. “ Never 
mind the river; keep your watch on the 
land, he added ” 


Roger did not echo Nicole's “ For ivhy ? ” 
but lie wondered a little as he leaned out¬ 
ward and complied, never shifting his gaze 
from the scene that went gliding past, trees 
and meadows and white roads and little 
curling lanes, and the smoke of a train in 
the distance. But lie was wishing that the 
launch would hurry along, and at last, 
when nothing unusual had rewarded his 
watch, he asked Zachary, over his shoulder, 
for what he was looking. 

But Zachary’s eyes were fixed on the 
opposite bank, and he merely muttered that 
fish were caught in more ways than one. 

And now they were approaching the 
river’s great loop. On their right hand 
the country rose gradually to the ridge. On 
foot they would have intersected this detour 
of the river by mounting the ridge and 
descending where it brought them back to 
the water. In the launch they could only 
go round. 

But even as Zachary’s plump fingers were 
tightening on his wheel an excited cry rose 
from Roger. He had half risen to his feet 
and was pointing with eagerness to a solitary 
figure climbing the ridge. 

Zachary levelled his field-glasses, "Aye, 
I thought so,” he uttered. “Tis Fetlock 
on his way to them as is paying him. Easy 
now ! " lie commanded Nicole. “ Take her 
in to the bank.” 

“ And now,” he explained when Nicole 
had done so, “ I’m going ashore. You 
carry on round the loop, and then lay to, 
until. I come to you.” 

“ You be after that Fetlock ? ” 

“ Aye, Nicole. He’ll lead me straight to 
his masters, unless 1 think better of it and 
stop lum before that.” 

Roger caught at his sleeve. “ Can’t I 
come, Zachary ? ” 

“ Nay, patience, laddie; for.tis happen¬ 
ing just as I figured. Aye, I figured that 
Fetlock might seek out Leaman tins morning 
to let him know that you weren’t at Whin- 
berry last night.” 

“ Man,” shouted Nicole, “ you’re right ! 
I wondered why the barges didn’t come clown 
to the Fool yesterday. Leaman wasn’t 
going to budge till he knew that Mr Roger 
was well away.” * 

“ Aye,” said Zachary. 

“ But mind how you go, Zachary. Fet¬ 
lock’s cunning ; he’ll give you the slip if he 
si gilts you.” 


jacko Has Some Excitement 


0 * 


ne day Jacko’s Big Sister Belinda 
called to say she had taken a 
country cottage for a few weeks, 

“ It’s late in the summer again,” .she 
explained, “ But we waited for Joe’s 
cousins, who are joining us.” 

** Where will this boy sleep, then ? ” 
asked Jacko, who was just back from 
his holiday. 

“There won’t be room for you this 
time. I'm afraid,” replied his sister. 

But a week later, to Belinda's sur¬ 
prise, Jeicko arrived. 


Bang ! He was suddenly roused by a 
loud clatter underneath, as though 
something heavy had fallen. 

It had ! When Jacko opened the flap- 
door next morning l\e found the cow 
had kicked the ladder away and was 
standing herself in its place ! 

“ I-Iclp ! ” he muttered, peering down. 
” I look like being up here for ages ! ” 
Presently Jacko decided to try his 
luck. vSo, swinging his legs over, he let 
go and landed smartly on the astonished 
cow’s back ! With an angry snort the 



The cow was coming for her breakfast 
“ Guess you can pop me in a comer animal reared her 


somewhere,” he cried jauntily. 

Belinda and Joe stared in dismay. The 
cottage was already full• to overflowing. 

” Look here ! ” suggested Jacko, ” I'll 
sleep in the loft over the barn.” ' 

Joe laughed. “ With a cow under¬ 
neath and some mice for company ? ” 
he teased.. 

” Pouff ! ” grinned Jacko, ” The more 
excitement the better.” 

That night he carried his blanket to 
the barn and climbed a ladder to the loft. 
Then lie curled up and was soon asleep. 


hind legs and shot 
Jaclco into a hayrack just above her head. 

For one moment he felt safe. The 
next lie didn’t. The cow ivas coming for 
her bveahfast! 

” Horrors l ” groaned Jacko. “ The 
wretch will nibble me as well as the hay! ” 
Suddenly he spotted a small open 
Window. In a twinkling he leaped to the 
sill and wriggled through it, dropping 
lightly on some grass below. 

When Jacko scrambled up he thought 
he had had enough excitement to last 
him some time, ’ 


“ Nay, lie won’t neither sight mo nor hear 
me,” said Zachary, with his calm smile. 

And he made off, with his vast stride ; 
while hugging the bank all the way, to keep 
out of sight of the bridge, the launch duly 
rounded the loop and then lay inshore to 
await him. It seemed a tremendous time 
until he returned, with strange news. 

Before breaking it, he stepped back into 
the 1 boat and bade Nicole proceed up-river. 

“ But take it easy,” he said, “ while you 
hear what I’ve learned.” 

Then he began. 

He had followed Fetlock as far as Priory 
Reach, that stretch of lonely water a mile 
beyond the marshes where Roger had 
originally discovered the three barges. 
They were still there/ without signs of life. 

“ Little guessing that I was watching 
him,” Zachary continued, “ Fetlock was 
stooping to push a boat out from among The 
reeds to take himself to the barges when I 
collared him, and after a bit of a do and a 
promise of sore bones if he tried any tricks, 
lie canic out with all that he knew.” 

Zachary paused, 

“ Here’s the size of it in a nutshell,” he 
said, ” Them barges ne’er belonged to the 
men who were handling them. Pesketh had 
hired the barges from a firm of contractors 
near Nortliaven- 

“ Then they’d have brought them all that 
way along the canal junction first, Zachary?” 

“ Aye, Nicole. But the men to work 
the barges had been hired elsewhere by 
Leaman i ” 

“ That’s queer. Be they motor barges ? ” 
said Nicole. 

“ For sure. Well, yesterday morning when 
Fetlock brought back his report Leaman 
suddenly jiaid his men off and dismissed 
them.” 

Roger let out a cry. 

“ Aye, astonishing,” agreed Zachary. 
“ Hark to the next ! Leaman tells Fetlock 
that he and Peskctli’ll be going off this 
morning in a launch to fetch a relief crew, 
and that Fetlock is to conic over as soon as 
I10 can to keep an eye on the barges till 
they’re back. But he’s not to go aboard 
them on no account: he’s to watch from 
the bank.” 

“ He’d lia‘ been aboard if you hadn’t 
caught him ! ” laughed Nicole. 

“ Trust him ! So I staved in his boat. 
Wc don’t want him monkeying aboard till 
wc’vc made up our minds, Nicole.” 

“ To what ? ” 

“ Aren’t I telling you, man. Them barges 
are deserted of all but their cargo. Where’s 
Leaman and Pesketh ? Gone in search of 
new men, have they ? ” ■ "!: 

He paused. “*But though I can’t figure 
out what Lcaman’s game is I reckon, what¬ 
ever it be, he knows that it’s up,". 

“So he’s making his getaway ? Yes, 
you 'may be right, Zachary. Ilad Fetlock 
taken them word that you and I had gone 
to the Pool yesterday ? ” . . 

“ That he had ! ” frowned Zachary. “ I 
blame myself, Nicole. I ought to lia’ found 
out earlier that Fetlock was spying.” 

“ Nay, it’s my fault,” declared Nicole. 

“ Well, spilled milk won’t help us,” sighed 
Zachary, relapsing into thought. “ Now, 
harlc,” lie said presently, “ while I’m telling 
you how I figure it. Fetlock comes to 
Leaman yesterday morning and reports 
that: Mr Roger has gone off to Liverpool. 
So Leaman tells Pesketh that they can 
carry, on down to Mistchurch.’’ 

“ Aye,” agreed Nicole. 

“ But mark now. Leaman lias no sooner 
said that than Fetlock conies out wi’ more 
news that pulls them up short. For Fetlock 
says that you and I, Nicole, have hurried off 
down to Mistchurch l ” ‘ 

“ By golly, you’ve got it ! ” cried Nicole. 

“ I fancy so, For no sooner does Leaman 
hear that than lie says to Pesketh, ‘ The lad’s 
pilled us ! . He’s sent those two busy bodies 
to stand sentry-go at the Pool and prevent 
us moving aught from the barges till lie has 
checked up at Liverpool.’ ” 

“ So they talks it over, Zachary, an’, their 
hearts fail ’em.” 

Zachary nodded. “ Aye,” he said, “ and 
there’s our riddle,”. Then at last lie turned his 
shrewd eyes on Roger. “ Laddie, you’ve 
bided in patience while wc were arguing it, 
but too much haste be less, speed all the 
world over,” He snapped liis fingers. 
“ Let her out, Nicole ! Let her out, man ! ” 
lie cried. “ For I reckon we’ll find the key 
to our riddle on the barges, 

They were nearing the marshes now. 
They went humming past them and racing 
into the Reach where the barges lay moored, 

” You’re boarding ’em, Zachary ? ” 

“ Aye, we’re boarding them, Nicole—- 
steady now. as she goes—steady 'now I ” 

Then Zachary arid Roger scrambled 
aboard. “ I’ll go first, lad,” said Zachary 
gravely. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Sickly Stepney 
m 'U'w Slum Children 


ove being given a fortnight at a Convalescent Home. 
Cost 30/-each. 

Please send a generous contribution to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 
EAST END MISSION, CENTRAL HALL,BROMLEY 
STREET, COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, EX 


ROYAL JUBILEE PACKET FREE! 

This memorable packet is issued as a, record of fho 
King’s 25 years oil the thrond and includes .-—Australia 
(jubilee), a stamp depicting both the King and Queen, 
the Maearlhuv sheep stamp, 15c. Tanganyika, large 
Trinidad and Tobago, early K.G. Canadian and Austra¬ 
lian, also old pictorial Jamaica and llvitish Guiana, 
other Countrios areIII AN (bi-col.), unused Turkey 
(G.P.O.), largo Airmail, Cracow and Queensland, 60 
different stamps. Finally, we will include a Duplicate 
Album and beautiful Prince, of IValos stamp. Send 2d. 
postage only and request approvals,—LISBURN So 
TOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 




EVERY MEAL 


By cleaning your teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meil and visit your dentist 
regularly. 



iw iiimniwn nw in — 


Fill in and .post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 
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T!ie Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 



Arthur Agee’s Children’s En- 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Hook Co., Tallis,Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Moving Day 

Farmer Giles was moving his 
stock to another farm, which 
entailed making a long journey by 
train. 

A number of cows were placed 
in a cattle-truck, alternately 
head first and tail first. After 
the last animal had been put in 
it was noticed that there were 
four heads at one side of the 
truck and four tails at the other 
side. How many cows were 
there ? Answer next week 

A Reflection 

A looking-glass has been defined 
;■ An emblem of a thoughtful 
mind ; 

For look upon it when you will 
You find it is reflecting still. 

Disturbing 

'J'hf. lecture was in progress when 
the professor, noticed a stu¬ 
dent who ap p e are d very d rowsy. . 

“ You can’t go to sleep in here,” 
said lie sharply. 

“ I could, sir,” replied the stu¬ 
dent, “ if you would kindly talk a 
little more quietly.” 

A Riddle By Dean Swift 
VVE are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and 
features; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you’ll find in jet ; 
T’other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within ; 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week - 

Tn the evening the planets Mars 
and Jupiter are in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the South- 
East, and 
Uranus is in the 
East. In the 
morning none 
is visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
7 p.m. on Tuesday, September. 3« 

Pleased 

Lady: If you were in your last 
situation for only a week how 
do you know' your mistress was 
pleased with you ? 

Prospective Alaid : Because she 
said she was pleased when I left, 
ma’am. 



A Picture Puzzle Proverb 



'pus group of drawings illustrates a familiar proverb, but the words are 
not given in their correct order. Can you solve the little picture puzzles 
and then rearrange the words to make the proverb ? Answer next week 


George Washington 

Qeorge Washington has figured 
on practically every issue of 
the United 
States postage 
stamps, but in 
nearly every 
case it is his 
head only 
whichisshown. 

The American 
colony of Phil¬ 
ippine Islands 
has, however, 
recently issued 
a set of stamps, and the 5 pesos 
value which is illustrated here 
shows George Washington riding 
on horseback. It is one of the 
finest stamp portraits of a soldier- 
statesman which have been issued. 

A Mistaken Idea 

'pi ey were discussing two friends 
. who had quarrelled. 

“ But what a paltry thing on 
which to differ,” said Bill. 

“ Yes,” agreed Jack. “ They 
seem to think that the less they 
quarrel about the better.” .. 

Just So 

A bard in verse is often gay, 
r But in reverse lie’s drab alway.- 
That must be true, for BARD 
when read 

From back to front is DRAB 
instead ! 



The Heading 

A sub-editor of local paper 
wrote this heading for a 
news item: 

FAULTS MOTORIST DISPUTE CYCLIST FAULTS 

Many of his readers puzzled over 
. its meaning, but others were 
able to read it as, Dispute between 
motorist and cyclist with faults 
' on both sides. 

The Highbrow 

]3 inks : I read somewhere that 
the giraffe is entirely dumb. 
It is the onty animal ■ that can 
make no sound at all. : 

Banks: Well, if it could it 
would only be talking above every¬ 
body’s head. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



La fenetre Le loup La couroane 

window wolf wreath 

Elle a mis la tetc it la. fenetre. 

Ee loup a attaque Ics troupeaux. 
Le vainquetir porte uiie couronne. 

Can You Read This ? 

Jr the B empty put : but if the 
B • putting : Answer next week 

A Truthful Traveller 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


Abbreviations among the clues below are indicated by asterisks. Answer next week 
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Reading Across. 1. This bird sings at Heaven’s gate. 2. This 
is King of the Air. 8. To cast off. 12. Bustle. 13. It is dangerous 
lo shelter beneath this tree. 14. To consume. 16. Yes. 17. Passage 
between rows of pews. 19, Thoughts during sleep. 21. Poetry. 
23. Small tiding horse. 25. Nut of the earth-nut plant. 27. In¬ 
definite article. 28. The viper. 30. Nova Scotia.* 31. To daub. 
34. United. 37, Pertaining to us. 38. Allotted amounts of pro¬ 
visions. 41. Tree familiar in churchyards. 43. To place in position 
again. 44, And so on.* 45. Apparent. 

Reading Down. 1. Caterpillar. 2. An announcement.* 3. To 
bellow. 4. Forty-five inches. 5. To make better. 6. A shelf. 
7. Organ of hearing. 9. A song of praise. 10. Early English.* 11. 
Bounds. 13. Compass point.* 15. A cup of this is ever welcome. 
18, Land surrounded by water. 20. Parched with heat. 22, To 
succeed. 24, To grant entrance to. 26. Beneath. 28. Associate of 
the Royal Academy.* 29. Contended in a race. 32. Mistress.* 
33. Application of skill to the production of beauty. 35. Distin¬ 
guished Service Order.* 36. Organ of sight. 37. Heraldic term for 
gold. 39. Mote in tonic sol-fa scale. 40. Officer Commanding.* 42, 
Weight.* 


T?a$t us was bragging about his 
travels. 

“•Did you eber see.de Catskill 
Mountains ? ” asked his old friend 
Sambo. 

“ Dat I neber did,” replied 
Rastus,but many’s de time I 
see’d ’em kill mice.” 

/ What Am I? 

^yiTiiouT tongue and feet I speak 
, - and go, 

As all my neighbours well do know ; 
To whom I wise advice do give, 

As may instruct them how to live> 
The schoolboys bless me,when each 
day 

I give them leave to go to play; 
And weary labourers, when each 
night 

To peaceful slumbers I invite. 

And though my stature be so small 
That Aesop would by me seem 
tall, 

Yet ponderous burdens I sustain, 
And never of their weight com¬ 
plain, Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Is It P Thr letter E. 
Decapitation Puzzle. SCORE. 
Hidden Metals 

Lead, zinc, aluminium, platinum, 
gold, silver, iron, tin, copper, 
•nickel. 

A Flower Picture Puzzle 

Sweet-pea, fox-glove, -lu-pin, 
corn-flower, wall-flower, holly¬ 
hock, tu-lip,' pans-y. 


Tates Before Bedtime 

Pretty Polly 

P olly felt very important, 
for she had been left to 
mind the shop. 

The shop smelled pleasantly 
of cakes and hot bread, but 
Polly, on a high stool behind 
the counter, watched the 
falling rain and cried silently. 
Yes, Polly cried, for Mother 
had told her that they must 
sell tlio shop and the cosy 
house behind it. 

“Good gracious!” sniffed 
Polly, wiping her eyes, “ sup¬ 
pose Mother found me crying. 
I’d better get tea I ” 

Tea was laid in the parlour 
and the kettle was nearly 
boiling when the shop-bell 
rang. Polly hurried back and 
met a damp customer carry¬ 
ing a dripping umbrella. She 
greeted Polly with, “ I see 
you provide teas.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Polly. 
The kettle’s just boiling; I’ll 
put your umbrella to drip.” 

Polly took the umbrella • 
away and on returning to the 
parlour found the kettle boil¬ 
ing violently ; but when she 
started to lift it the steam 
scalded her hand so that she 
shrieked out. 

Into the parlour rushed the 
customer, and, seeing what 
had happened, asked, “ Where 
can I get oil and rags ? ” 

Polly told her. 

“ Oh, dear,” cried Polly 
when she was bandaged, ” I 
forgot your tea ! ” 

“ I'll make it,” said tin's 
astonishing customer. Polly 
suggested that perhaps she 
would prefer tea in the par¬ 
lour instead, of the shop. 

“ I should,” she agreed. 

The customer was so sym¬ 
pathetic that Polly found 
licrself talking of family 
troubles. Unfortunately tea 
was interrupted by the shop- 
bcll and Polly hastened out, to 
return looking scared. 

“ It's Mr Miffins,” slic 
whispered ; “ he says he's 

come to buy the house 1 ” 

“ Tell him,” replied the 
customer, “ it’s sold! ” 

“But it isn’t 1 ” gasjoed 
Polly. 

“Yes, it is,” answered the 
customer; “ Vm buying it. 
Send him away, my dear.” 

As Mr Miffms departed 
Polly’s mother came in. 

Polly met. her and explained 
breathlessly, “ I’ve got a 

funny customer and-•” 

“ Come in, Jane,” called the 
customer. 

Polly’s mother ran into the 
parlour, crying, “ It’s your 
Aunt Mary 1 ” 

When they were calm again 
Aunt Mary said, “ Don't dare 
to sell this house.” 

Polly’s mother sighed, “ Wc 
can’t afford it, Mary.” 

“ Well, I can,” said Aunt 
Mary, ” and you’ll have to 
keep me company.” 

Polly said, “ You are a 
darling I ” And hugged her. 


vat 



GAME 




npAKE a tour round the world 
with Mappa-Mundi—you’ll 
find it a “ capital ” game in 
more senses than one. 

; First of all there is the thrill 
of assembling a marvellous jig¬ 
saw puzzle of the world; that 
in itself is capital fun, amusing 
as well as educative. 

Then, when your map is put 
together, you have to place the 
world’s leading capitals in their 
correct positions. 

You'll be surprised liow many 
mistakes you can make. 

Mappa-Mundi is a puzzle and 
a game combined and . affords 
entertainment and instruction 
for every member of the family. 

: An evening spent with Mappa- 
Mundi is an evening well spent. 
Take home this unique and fas¬ 
cinating game to-day, 


SO© Sq^sre Eraches of 
Jig-Saw Puzzle to be 
made up into a Map of 
the WorSd 

An Education in Itself 


Made by John Wadding on Ltd., 
Makers of the World's Finest 
Playing Cards. 
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